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SOME INFLUENCES OF GEORGE TICKNOR UPON 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In saying that George Ticknor was a pioneer in the study of 
Spanish literature in the United States I merely state something that 
everybody already knows. His History of Spanish Literature, first 
published in the year 1849, has been regarded ever since then as an 
authoritative treatise in the field, not only here but also in Europe, 
even in Spain, as the frequent references to his opinion bear witness. 

We have a tendency to consider that the work accomplished by the 
life of any man not held down by economic stress is a matter of his 
own choice, which may be true in some cases. Yet it is true that in a 
great many cases the work accomplished, at least so far as its direction 
is concerned, can be credited to the situation. So I think it was with 
Mr. Ticknor. 

To Elisha Ticknor, a prosperous Boston merchant, and his wife, 
Elizabeth (Billings) Ticknor, was born a son, George, on the first of 
August, 1791. Both parents had been school-teachers, and were able 
to take care of the early education of their son, who appears to have 
been somewhat precocious, for, when he first went to school, under 
Mr. Ezekiel Webster, an elder brother of Daniel, he knew more 
Latin than his teacher did. After graduating from Dartmouth College 
(1805-7) he prepared to enter law, and practiced it successfully 
for one year (1813), but found it little suited to his tastes, and was 
so fortunate as to have a father who was financially able and willing 
to help him find his metier. He decided to go to Goettingen to study, 
and arrived there on August 4, 1815, having sailed in company with 
Edward Everett.? They had been preceded at Goettingen by two other 
American students, Benjamin Smith Barton and Benjamin Franklin. 


1 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I, 17. 
2 Jbid., I, 149. 
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The former had received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at that 
place in 1799, and the latter spent a short time in residence in 1776.* 
It was here that Ticknor’s tendency for careful study which was prob- 
ably implanted in him by his father, found a fitting environment, the 
result of which is evident in his writings, and which, indeed, is 
characteristic of his work. While in Europe he received the news of 
his appointment to the new Smith Professorship of the French and 
Spanish Languages and Literatures and the Professorship of Belles 
Lettres,* which he accepted after due thought, and began his only trip 
to Spain to acquire a better knowledge of the language and literature, 
and to begin to collect the Spanish library which later came to be 
considered the best collection outside of Spain, and is now in the 
hands of the Boston Public Library. As far as I have discovered 
Mr. Ticknor was the first American to make a journey into Spain for 
literary study. He returned to America on June 6, 1819, and took up 
the work at Harvard, in which he gained no little reputation for the 
quality of his lectures, as well as for the reforms which he proposed 
and those which he introduced. But the death of their five-year-old 
son (George Haven) on August 4, 1834, so broke up the lives of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor that he resigned in favor of H. W. Longfellow, 
who took up the work in 1836, after eighteen months abroad for the 
purpose of preparing himself for the position. Mr. Ticknor now had 
a carefully thought out group of lectures, covering the field of Spanish 
literature, and was free to apply himself to a task which he had been 
thinking about for some time. Accordingly he went to Europe, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Ticknor and their daughter, for the state of his 
wife’s health made a change necessary for her. This trip, which took 
on some of the aspects of a social event, gave him an opportunity to 
expand and supplement the course of lectures, and make as complete as 
possible Mr. Ticknor’s fund of information upon Spanish literature, 
for he had access to the best libraries in Europe. For the next ten 
years his task was the self-imposed one of a writer spurred on by love 
for his subject—“IJnterés que salga del corazén.”*® From his seventeen 
years of teaching and the ten years and more of careful study there 
resulted the publication in 1849 of his distinguished History of Spanish 
Literature. The remaining part of his life is not of such direct interest 


8“The First American Students in Germany,” Dial, XLVIII, 187; also 
Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher Education, p. 310. 


* Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I, 321. 
5 Espronceda, “ ‘El Diablo Mundo’ Introduction,” Clasicos Castellanos, L, 8. 
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to us. He devoted himself to the work of developing the Boston 
Public Library, which was founded principally through his efforts. 
For it he made his third and last trip to Europe, where he spent 
fifteen months (1856-57) at his own expense, collecting books and 
ideas. He also wrote the biography of his lifelong friend W. H. 
Prescott (1796-1859), published in 1864. His position as social 
leader and dictator of Boston of course claimed no little time. He died 
January 26, 1871. 

Certain personal attributes of this historian are of great interest. 
His must have been a “frank, open countenance.” At any rate his 
ability to impress people upon first meeting them was striking. Any 
account of his travels, in America or in Europe, presents in swift 
succession the names of the leading men of the country. One fre- 
quently hears or reads now of some person who has managed to make 
his way into the recognized social life of some section of America or 
Europe, by means of an ability of the sort that sells fake oil stocks. 
Mr. Ticknor’s interest in and entrance into society was attended by no 
such method nor motive. His youthful training was such as to make 
him feel at home amidst the environment of prosperity. His ability 
to sustain a part in conversation was helped by a childhood passed in 
an intellectual atmosphere. Had he been of the sort that goes every 
night to the ten-cent movie, there would have been no History of 
Spanish Literature by Ticknor. There were, of course, many other 
things that contributed te the development of a character so scholarly. 
It is made especially interesting by the setting, in a new country where 
such a thing was without precedent. But how did Ticknor get past 
the barriers to the social life in Europe? (Many Americans found no 
opportunity, or were unable to take advantage of the opportunities 
that offered.) One writer says that the good Europeans were sur- 
prised to find an American who was not an absolute savage. But 
social success soon wears out unless fortified by qualities such as he 
possessed. He was in no wise presumptuous, and was earnest to an 
impressive degree.’ An interesting example of his courtesy and ability 
as a conversationalist is that during the ten years of intensive work 
upon his masterpiece he never talked of it except as a matter of busi- 
ness.* He was noteworthy for his constancy in friendship, and on 
one occasion took the trouble to make a note of the beginnings of 


6 “Life, Letters, and Journal,” North American Review, CXXIII, 211. 
7 “Life, Letters, and Journal,” Living Age, CXXX, 451. 
8 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I1, 243. 
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sixteen of the most highly regarded intimacies. Several of the dates 
go back to his fifteenth year, and one is set at 1795.° 

From our brief consideration of the character of George Ticknor 
we may draw certain conclusions as to the natural effect of his presence 
upon the scholarly people of the time. In the year 1876 he is de- 
scribed as “one of the truest and ripest scholars America has yet 
given to the world.’® His importance as a pioneer in letters is attested 
by such statements as these : 


Ticknor first made liberal scholarship possible in an American college. 

Ticknor’s name must be written, perhaps larger than any other, among 
the creators of a wide and deep literary culture, who are surely, in the 
long run, among the godfathers of later literature as well. This truth is 
demonstrable in his case. Emerson or Thoreau, though each owes much 
in detail to older authors, could be essentially himself in his sylvan 
home, but Longfellow’s world-wide humanism, and Prescott’s fine literary 
style were vitally indebted to George Ticknor and to the culture which his 
name represents. They breathed naturally all their lives, the air of “the 
alcoved tomb,” as Mr. Holmes calls the library." 


Mr. Ticknor’s influence upon Longfellow and Prescott is un- 
deniable, as I shall demonstrate later, though the direction and extent 
of that influence is hard to define. There were others of literary 
importance who were distinctly affected by this scholar. His rela- 
tionship with Mr. Irving is not so clear, though their friendship is 
established. In these cases any influence he may have exerted was 
of a personal nature. He was intellectual rather than inspirational in 
his influence, if one can wield an influence without an element of 
inspiration. That is to say, he did not attempt so much to arouse 
people to an emotional pitch, but set himself to a task, and the inspira- 
tion anyone was able to get from it was entirely incidental. The 
above-quoted writer we find saying also that “Ticknor himself was not 
a source of direct inspiration as a great teacher, orator, or creative 
writer ; but all such men valued his influence.’ Barrett Wendell says: 


It is hard to overestimate the difference which the presence of Mr. 


Ticknor made in the intellectual history of New England, or the diffusion 
of knowledge which sprang from his generous impulse.* 


® Ibid., I, 316. 

10 “Life, Letters, and Journal,” Living Age, CXXIX, 508. 
11“An Earlier Apostle of American Culture,” Dial, XXXII, 307. 
12 [bid., XXXII, 306. 

18 Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of America, p. 226. 
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It is quite in harmony with the whole of Mr. Ticknor’s life that he 
should have inspired enough confidence in his ability and sincerity, at 
the age of twenty-four, to be chosen as one of the young Americans 
best fitted to bring back to America what he could find of value to us 
in European scholarship. We wonder how deeply conscious he was 
of the greatness of his mission. 

One of the things that impressed Mr. Ticknor most was the won- 
derful library facilities, wonderful in comparison with the library at 
Harvard College, which he had been accustomed to consider a most 
worthy collection of books. But, after he had become accustomed to 
the conditions of the older place, and had returned to America, the 
collection at Harvard seemed pitiful. No doubt the contrast was a 
chief cause of his labor to create the Boston Public Library, forty 
years later. 

More important in a scholastic way than the library was the spirit 
of reform he brought to bear upon the antiquated methods of teaching 
and administration which were current at the University at Cambridge. 
Harvard was then a large school of some three hundred students and 
twenty instructors ; but the organization for instruction was the same 
that had been in vogue when it was a school of about fifty students. 
The result was a deplorable inefficiency, in comparison with the effica- 
ciousness of the methods practiced in the University at Goettingen. 
Here his ability as a social leader helped him. He did not rush 
headlong into a spasm of reform, but took time to consider, and for 
a while did nothing but teach. His experience in Germany helped him, 
for he could but realize that the standard of scholarship at Harvard 
was much below that of the European school, with the expenditure 
of an equal amount of time and energy. He also had his own early 
training to remember, for his knowledge of the classic languages was 
far superior to that of the average student leaving Harvard. He 
himself describes for us his reaction: 


Of course the recitations are mere examinations and it cannot be 
attempted to give more than the most superficial view of every important 
subject, even to those who would gladly investigate more thoroughly, 
because they must keep up with the class with which they are bound, and 
hurry on from a teacher and a subject to which they have, perhaps, 
important reasons for being attached, to another teacher and another 
subject, wherein their present disposition and final pursuits make it 
impossible to feel any interest.'* 


14 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, 1, 353, 369. 
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In the year 1824 Mr. Ticknor proposed a number of changes in 
the organization of the school, which he believed would produce 
greater accomplishment. He proposed to allow the students to choose 
a part of their course of study, that is, an elective system; and found 
that it worked beneficially in his own department, inasmuch as the 
students who elected his work performed their tasks with much more 
“alacrity” than had been their wont. That it did not succeed in other 
departments equally well is due in some degree to lack of sympathy. 
He further proposed to organize the faculty into departments; to 
group students according to ability; and to permit special students to 
enter. Because no such thing was done anywhere in America, and 
because none of the teaching staff of Harvard except himself and 
Edward Everett had studied in Europe, he found very little sympathy, 
with the result that when the reforms were adopted in 1825 they were 
probably not well carried out. In 1827 the old methods were readopted 
except in the Modern Language Department. In 1829 the advent of 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy as president of the college brought with it a 
spirit more favorable to reform and progress.** But Mr. Ticknor’s 
efforts bore fruit, for many of the reforms suggested by him became 
common about fifty years later. 

It was not in organization alone that he brought better methods 
into use, for that is but getting ready for the real work, but he pleaded 
for greater thoroughness, and for more real teaching. “The idea of 
a thorough commentary on the lesson,” he said, “ . . . . is substan- 
tially unknown in this country outside of a few preparatory schools.”** 
He was not without sympathetic aid. “To him (Francis Sales) belongs 
the honor of having more than any other one man to spread the love 
of Spanish literature in the United States and of having been the first 
instructor in Spanish of George Ticknor,’** for in 1803 George began 
the study of French under Mr. Sales, and later Spanish.‘ In the 
year 1900 Barrett Wendell wrote of Ticknor and Edward Everett: 
“Together they stood for a new principle in our old college, that 
instructors ought not only to assure themselves that students have 
learned, but actually to teach.” . ... Fora time his efforts bade fair 
to succeed ; reaction followed; but it is hardly too much to say that 
the germs of those modern phases of learning which have distinguished 
Harvard College during the last thirty years, are discernible in the 


15 Ibid., I, 362. 


16 G. L. Austin, Longfellow, His Life and Works, p. 216. 
17 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I, 7. 
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plans which George Ticknor cherished thirty years before.** “In his 
conception of the best methods of teaching the elements of modern 
languages, we find Mr. Ticknor advocating the oral use of the 
language, quite in accordance with ideas that have attained their rights 
but recently. He says that methods must vary in teaching various 
classes of beginners, therefore he desired to divide the students into 
groups according to ability. For children he approved the natural, 
for adults, the deductive method. Translation at all times, but good 
English in the translations.”** There are many indications that he 
conceived the relationship between teacher and pupil to be a personal 
one, and that he was willing and eager to go out of his way to help 
any who were willing to take advantage of help. Later in life he 
became somewhat forbidding in his demeanor; his dignity made him 
so straight as to lean slightly backward. In the summer of 1832 he 
delivered a lecture before the American Institute, on the best method 
of teaching the living languages, in which he suggested for children 
and younger people the methods which later grew more and more into 
favor. He also says that classical authors cannot be understood 
without some of the popular feeling and colloquial idiom with which 
their minds have been nourished and of which their works are full.*° 
Incidentally, he introduced the custom of having natives of the 
country, whose language was being taught, on the staff of instructors. 
The fact that some of the things advocated by Ticknor, such as 
translation, are now falling into disrepute, should not lessen our respect 
for him as a pioneer. 

Perhaps one of the most important features of Mr. Ticknor’s 
work with the Spanish language and literature is his influence upon 
certain of his friends. Their interest was not entirely due to Mr. 
Ticknor. A reviewer in the Living Age remarks: 


It is curious what an attraction Spain and Spanish history have 
always had for the best Americans. It is, as Hawthorne once said, as if 
America wished to pay the debt she owed for her discovery. Prescott and 
Motley, Washington Irving and Longfellow, have each in turn caught 
inspiration from the history or legends of Spain.** 


18 Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of America, pp. 264, 265. 

19°C. H. Handschin, “The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 
States,” United States Department of Education Bulletin No. 3, 1913, p. 102. 

20 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I, 393. 

21 “Life, Letters, and Journal,” Living Age, I, 508. 
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Mr. Ticknor was well known for his philanthropic attitude toward 
all young men who seemed ambitious. Henry W. Longfellow was 
one of the fortunate objects of his kindness. His presence made itself 
felt upon the life of the poet long before they became acquainted with 
each other. Longfellow started his teaching at Bowdoin College under 
almost the same terms as those under which Ticknor did at Harvard. 
The former graduated at Bowdoin in the year 1826, at the age of 
nineteen, and went abroad at once to prepare to fill such a position as 
Ticknor’s at Harvard, because the work of the latter made a deep 
impression upon the authorities at Bowdoin.”* Nor was this influence 
limited to Bowdoin College. J. R. Spell says that 


the two streams of foreign influence which were awakening an interest in 
the study of Spanish, namely, the current from Spain and that from 
Spanish America, were turned, while at flood tide, in a definite direction 
in 1815, when Abiel Smith made a bequest of $20,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the creation of a professorship of French and Spanish, the 
first specific bequest for the teaching of modern languages in American 
educational history. The first incumbent was George Ticknor, who not 
only did distinguished work as a teacher and administrator, but, through 
the publication of the first real history of Spanish literature, easily placed 
himself in the front rank of American scholars. The second Smith Pro- 
fessor was Henry W. Longfellow, whose poetical translations and other 
works, colored by Spanish life and thought, brought fame both to him, 
his institution, and the nation. The third was James R. Lowell, who, while 
not so distinguished a Spanish scholar as his predecessors, helped to 
cement the bond of friendship between the two nations during the period 
he served as United States ambassador to Spain. It would be hard, 
indeed, to overestimate the influence these men and their associates exerted 
on the development of Spanish teaching in the United States.* 


Mr. Spell proceeds to list those schools which were offering Spanish 
at the time of Mr. Ticknor’s initiation into the work. Harvard was 
the fifth college in the country to introduce that language into its 
curriculum. From 1825-32 nine other colleges took the same step. 
I shall not attempt to determine in each of these cases the definite part 
which Mr. Ticknor had in bringing about the introduction. Mr. Spell 
could scarcely have been aware of the acquaintance existing between 
Mr. Ticknor and Professor T. F. Crane of Cornell University, indi- 
cated by a letter dated December 14, 1868, which is to be found on 


22 Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of America, p. 380. 
23 Hispania, X, 150. 
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page 362 of Ticknor’s letters, as edited by the Hispanic Society. 
This indicates the probability of some influence by Ticknor upon the 
introduction of Spanish at Cornell University. 

We shall look at the development of the friendship between 
Ticknor and Longfellow. As the latter was starting on his first 
journey into the then far-away lands of Europe, he stopped at Boston, 
dined at the home of Ticknor, who gave him, with his characteristic 
kindness, letters of introduction to persons with whom he was ac- 
quainted, at Goettingen and elsewhere, including Eichorn, and Wash- 
ington Irving, who was then in London. Mr. Longfellow’s work at 
Bowdoin was so successful that when Ticknor was ready to resign 
from his chair in 1834, he recommended Longfellow’s appointment as 
the next occupant of the chair. It was accepted without much hesita- 
tion. After a year and a half of residence abroad to supplement his 
knowledge of the subject-matter, Mr. Longfellow took up the work, 
and retained his position until 1855, when he resigned in favor of 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, who retained it until 1891, the year of 
his death. Since then the chair has remained vacant. As far as 
Ticknor’s influence upon the third and last incumbent of the famous 
professorship is concerned, there is no indication of any very intimate 
friendship, except that they lived near together, the elder in Boston, 
and the younger in Cambridge. The only opportunity Ticknor had in 
the formative years of the life of Mr. Lowell was during Lowell’s 
undergraduate days at Harvard, and Ticknor left the school in the 
midst of the young poet’s course. There is nothing said to indicate a 
friendship at that time. 

Another person whose life work reflects very clearly the presence 
and influence of the young Smith Professor, was his lifelong friend, 
William Hickling Prescott. Ticknor puts the beginning of their 
acquaintance in the year 1808, and the quality of his friendship is made 
clear by the fact that Ticknor wrote Prescott’s biography. It was 
the only work of any great length or pretension that he ever wrote 
aside from the History of Spanish Literature. Ticknor was an ever- 
helpful friend to Prescott in his affliction, the near-blindness which 
resulted from being struck in the eye by a crust of bread thrown by a 
schoolmate. Ticknor gave him advice, loaned him books, read to him, 
and sympathized with him. It was at one of the times when the 
embryonic historian was suffering more than usual with his eyes, in 
the autumn of 1824, and after Tichnor had been teaching for several 
years, that he offered to read to his invalid friend the outlines of his 
course of lectures. Prescott was willing to listen. As a result of 
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hearing these lectures, which were read solely for the purpose of 
diverting Prescott, he became interested in Spanish, and decided to 
take up the study of the language.** The decision was not formed out 
of “thin air,” but as the outcome of long thought. However, the 
decision was made, and we have, as a result, one of the great American 
writers, and the first important American writer of Spanish history, 
who helped to acquaint us with our Spanish-American neighbors, and 
in some measure counter Ticknor’s exclusive continentalism. 

Whenever an American thinks or speaks of Spain, if he has read 
any small amount of American literature of the nineteenth century, 
to whose name does his mind leap but to that of Washington Irving? 
Washington Irving is better known to the reading people of the 
United States than George Ticknor. Yet Mr. Irving was but a fol- 
lower of Ticknor. I do not mean to say that the scholar was entirely 
responsible for the writer’s interest in Spain and Spanish culture, but 
that the Harvard professor preceded the author of Tales of the Al- 
hambra in observing the life of the country first-hand. Irving made 
his first European trip of two years duration from 1804 to 1806, 
during which time he did not go to Spain, although he visited practi- 
cally all the other countries of Europe. His next European trip lasted 
from 1815-32. The greater part of the seventeen years was spent 
in London. However, late in the year 1825 he went to Madrid and 
spent the winter there, afterward visiting other parts of Spain, espe- 
cially the south. He was attracted to Spain for the purpose of making 
a translation and compilation of Navarrete’s Coleccién de los Viajes y 
Descubrimientos, at the instance of Obadiah Rich, to whom the idea 
was suggested by Mr. A. H. Everett, American Minister to Spain at 
that time. But Professor Northup says: 


It is possible that Ticknor suggested to Irving the writing of a life of 
Columbus. . . . . Although it is known that Alexander H. Everett 
suggested to Irving the desirability of making an English translation of 
Navarrete’s Viajes, it is possible that Ticknor may have previously men- 
tioned to his friend the wealth of material to be found in the Spanish 
archives.”® 
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We know that the two were rather intimate acquaintances. Irving 
intrusted to Ticknor the manuscript of part of his Sketch Book, to be 
brought to America when Ticknor returned in 1819 from his first 
voyage. 


24 E. P. Whipple, Recollections of Eminent Men, p. 126. 
25 G. T. Northup, George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain, p. 49, n. 1. 
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Another person who was, in the nature of things, rather intimately 
connected with Mr. Ticknor was Francis Sales, whose post was that 
of instructor of French and Spanish at Harvard from 1816 until his 
death, 1854. He evidently had been a tutor previous to 1816. The 
position of instructor in modern or living languages at that time was 
not a very dignified one. Such an officer was looked upon rather as a 
servant than as a teacher, for in most schools, such as Columbia, Am- 
herst, and Princeton, the subject was not a part of the regular cur- 
riculum, but an outside study for which a special fee was charged.”* 
Mr. Sales, then, was working at a disadvantage. Mr. Ticknor held a 
higher position, for he was a professor, not of languages only, but of 
literatures, including the classical. 

One is inclined to suppose that Mr. Cornelius Felton came under 
the influence of Mr. Ticknor, and was instrumental in advancing the 
reforms sought by the latter. Mr. Felton, graduated from Harvard in 
1827, was a tutor in languages while an undergraduate, was made an 
instructor of classics in 1829, later on a professor, and in 1860 presi- 
dent of the institution, until his death in 1862. 

Now we may turn to the publication of the History of Spanish 
Literature. After many years of careful preparation, the work was 
finally completed and was turned over to Prescott to be criticized. 
Mr. Prescott was of course glad to be able to do such a favor for his 
friend, and returned the manuscript with voluminous notes, witness of 
a careful study of the work. It was published in the year 1849, at 
New York, by Harper & Brothers. At the time, there were American 
writers of repute, and even, it may be safe to say, of renown, as for 
example, Washington Irvigg and Prescott. Yet when this history of 
Spanish literature came from the press, one would have thought it the 
first book that had ever been seen in the country. Mr. Ticknor’s was 
not the first comprehensive History of Spanish Literature ever to be 
written and published. Yet it still holds a high place in its realm and 
a place that was willingly accorded it as soon as it was seen. Ticknor’s 
reputation was such that, at the time of the first printing, it appeared 
both in America and London. That was in 1849. Other editions fol- 
lowed. In America, after 1849; the second in 1854, by Harper & 
Brothers ; the third in 1863, printed in 1866 by Ticknor & Fields; the 
fourth, in 1872, by J. R. Osgood & Company. Up to the year 1876, 
nearly 5,000 copies had been sold in the United States alone.**7 The 


26 Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher Education, p. 308. 
27 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, II, 261 n. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, omits mention of a fifth 
edition but mentions a sixth in the year 1888; in England, editions 
simultaneous with those of 1849 and 1854; a Spanish translation by 
D. Pascual de Gayangos, completed in 1854; a French translation by 
J. Magnabal, 1864-72 ;** a German translation by Nicholaus, and 
Heinrichs Julius, 1852. The popularity of the work is clearly apparent 
from these editions. This was in a time when books were not so 
plentiful as at present. Judged by present-day standards the work is 
formidable enough to frighten away all but the most persistent 
readers. The first edition (which I have at hand) consists of three 
volumes, with a total of 1,471 pages of text, with 150 pages of ap- 
pendices and 40 pages of index. For the subject and the satisfactory 
manner in which it is covered, this is not a stupendous amount of 
print, but when we also meditate upon the fact that it is called a 
“popular” work, it appears in a somewhat different light. What we 
mean by “popular” is best illustrated by such incidents as the follow- 
ing. The Queen of England was one day feeling in the mood for 
reading, and asked Mr. McCauley what new book he could recom- 
mend to her. She was informed that there was a new book on the 
history of Spanish literature, by an American, Mr. Ticknor of Bos- 
ton.*® In the year 1852 Prince John of Saxony spoke of the work in 
terms of high praise. Prince John, however, was a warm personal 
friend of Ticknor.*° 

Literary criticisms of the work appeared in the Westminster Re- 
view, the London Quarterly Review,** Le Revue des Deux Mondes,®* 
the North American Review,™ and others.** Some of these were fifty- 
page reviews. With one exception, all are expressive of a great admi- 
ration and high opinion of the work, as a literary work: opinions 
clearly expressed. The editor of the Westminster Review, it seems 


28 Librarie Universitaire, 7 Rue Danton, Catalogue 135, p. 55; also En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

29 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, Il, 260 n. 

80 G. L. Motley, Correspondence, I, 144. 

81 “History of Spanish Literature,” Westminster Review, January, 1851. 


82 “History of Spanish Literature,” London Quarterly Review, LXXXVII, 
157. 


88 “History of Spanish Literature,” Revue des Deux Mondes, X, Nouvelle 
Période, p. 275. 


84 “History of Spanish Literature,” North American Review, LXX, 1-56. 
85 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I1, 256 ff. 
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to me, lost his balance, and wrote in a somewhat rabid style in terms 
of praise which make the reader smile. He does, however, in mo- 
ments more reasonable than others, state that in interest the work is 
far above the works on a similar subject, by Bouterwek or Schlegel. 
One reason for such superiority is that Mr. Ticknor had collected a 
library of Spanish books superior to that of Bouterwek, whose collec- 
tion was supposed to be as good as any in Europe. The London 
Quarterly Review said: 


To his labor of love Mr. Ticknor devoted more than thirty years, but 
on no other conditions do the gods grant excellence . . . . the result 
of so much single-hearted study may be said to exhaust an important sub- 
ject hitherto neglected in France and Italy, and treated in Spain, Germany, 
and England more in detached portions than in one comprehensive whole. 
(Note.—‘“Darstellung der Spanischen Literatur in Mittelalter,’ Ludwig 
Clarus: This author’s close, correct, and critical exposition of the litera- 
ture of Spain down to Ferdinand and Isabella seems to have escaped Mr. 
Ticknor.) . . . . This mature and conscientious encyclopedia will neces- 
sarily draw attention to the too-long-sealed books of Spain, and widen the 
practicable breaches made of late in those ramparts behind which the 
recluse of Europe had concealed intellectual talents buried like the soul 
of Pedro Garcia. In lending a hand to the good work and in pointing out 
a few pearls, we hope to enable our readers to form some opinion whether 
M. Montesquieu’s saying, that the only good Spanish book was the one 
which pointed out the ridicule of all the others, was an oracle or an 
epigram. 


The reviewer made a slight error in writing the life of Mr. Ticknor, 
saying that, 
on being appointed professor of modern literature at Harvard College, 


he crossed the Atlantic and in a good hour passed into Spain, which 
eventually become the country of his predilection. 


The fact is that Mr. Ticknor did not receive the appointment until he 
had spent some time in Germany studying. His reason for going to 
Germany was that he wanted to study something more interesting and 
more definite in its contribution to culture than the study of law 
would offer him. Our reviewer is not in complete sympathy with the 
author. 


When the Boston censor eulogizes Quintana, the quintessence of com- 
monplace, or Martinez de la Rosa, the impersonation of the moderate in 
letters or politics, or his colleague or compeer, the Duque de Rivas, it is 
high time to conclude the History of Spanish Literature. 
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Neither does the reviewer have a very deep appreciation of the value 
of Spanish literature. Moreover, the foregoing remark does not re- 
quire that he have read more than the introduction of the work, for 
those three Spanish men of letters are there given special mention, on 
account of the misfortunes they were suffering at the time of Ticknor’s 
first visit to Spain. Still he is not without a word of recognition of 
the real import of the work done by the man from Boston. 


But infinite credit is due to our author for the great number of rare and 
curious books which he has pointed out. Neither aspiring to the sug- 
gestive originality of Bouterwek, nor the terse and powerful analysis of 
Hallam, he has produced a record which may be read with general satis- 
faction, and will be lastingly valued for reference. 


The reviewer who wrote for the Revue des Deux Mondes was no less 
a person than one who could sign his name “P. Mérimée.” This person 
was less kind than the one we have been discussing. It does attract the 
attention as peculiar in this connection that both he and Mr. Montes- 
quieu should be Frenchmen. One would not wish to accuse either of 
them of a prejudiced point of view, but we know that the two nations 
have for a large part of their history been at odds with each other. 
Nevertheless some of the things Mr. Mérimée wrote are worth re- 
peating. 

Il faut se dépouiller, pour ainsi dire, de sa nationalité, renoncer ses 
habitudes, et se faire du pays qu’on veut étudier. On nous reproche a nous 
autres Francais et non sans raison, de ne juger les écrivains étrangéres 
qu’avec nos idées frangaises. 


In mentioning the ability of Mr. Ticknor, he displays further an aware- 
ness of French inclination to prejudice, a prejudice quite natural under 
the conditions of a thousand-year-old national rivalry. 


Enfin ... il posséde un advantage sur les critiques de la vieille Europe, 
c’est le pouvoir s’occuper de questions littéraires sans y meler des souve- 
nirs de rivalités nationales. 


He later on accuses Mr. Ticknor of employing a style more suited to 
college students than to the general public. Mr. Ticknor was an 
American, and, although he made great strides in the direction of 
more thorough scholarship, he did not become a slave to Europeanism. 
Even the writer in the London Quarterly Review noticed something 
especially American in the author. “In truth, our well-beloved trans- 
Atlantic brethren are too business-like, too utilitarian, to cultivate the 
gentle amenities which restore the indolent sated old world.” We 
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Americans are being told things of the same sort even today. Mr. 
Ticknor probably produced the sort of work he intended to produce, 
else he would not have allowed it to be published even as early as he did. 


The natural result of such a long-continued interest in Spanish litera- 
ture has been a book. In the interval between my two residences in Europe 
I delivered lectures upon its principal topics to the successive classes in 
Harvard College; and on my return home from the second, I endeavored 
to arrange these lectures for publication, but when I had already employed 
much time and labor upon them, I found, or thought I found, that the 
tone of discussion which I had adopted for my academical audiences was 
not suited to a regular history. Destroying, therefore, what I had written, 
I began afresh my ever welcome task, and so have prepared the present 
work, as little connected with what I had previously done as it, perhaps, 
can be, and yet cover so much of the same ground. 


In a letter to Sir Charles Lytell, he admits having prepared the work 
as much for general readers as for scholars.** Mr. Ticknor wanted to 
be thorough, efficient, to use a modern term. He was interested in 
pointing out facts. A pioneer can do little more than clear away the 
field. Bouterwek and Hallam had already written, and the need was 
not so great for their sort of work, but there existed no such detailed 
work as Ticknor was interested in compiling. His work, then, was to 
do just what he accomplished, and it took the American business-like 


spirit to do it. A few more words of Mérimée will make clear what I 
mean. 


Il est facile de voir que l’auteur de L’Histoire de la Littérature Espa- 
gnole s’est livré a d’immenses recherches; .. Mr. Ticknor a tout lu; 
je crains qu’il n’ait trop lu. A force de vouloir tout savoir, et dans la 
crainte de faire quelque oublie, il risque de fatiguer l’attention de son 
lecteur en lui présentant des sujets assez peu digne d’occuper son atten- 
tion. ... Ainsi fait Don Juan, qui, pour mettre sur la liste une paysanne 
de plus, oublie les graces at les vertues de donne Elvire. 


Mr. Mérimée expressed certain differences of opinion, on points of 
development of literature, etc., that need not concern us. The possi- 
bility of a prejudice is further accentuated by the discussion of the 
differences between the two languages, French and Spanish, in which 
the reviewer says that the French is more adapted to expression of 
thought, whereas the southern languages charm by mere euphony, 
which must discourage thought. But lest we ourselves be thought 


86 Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I1, 253. 
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prejudiced, let us hasten to add that Mérimée proceeds to say that 
the rigor of French grammar, and the French habit of thinking and 
reasoning instead of feeling, are great obstacles for the French poets. 
To pacify such readers as ourselves, and perhaps to ease his own con- 
science, the famous Frenchman adds: 


Je crains, en finissant, d’avoir été un peu sévére pour Mr. Ticknor, 
et peut-étre lui ai-je demandé un autre ouvrage que celui qu’il a voulu 
faire. 


The closing remarks are very complimentary to the author’s happy 
translation of several bits of the Spanish poems, translated in such a 
way and with such skill as to set forth very clearly the spirit of the 
original. Mérimée observed a trait that many others remarked about, 
in speaking of “la froideur avec laquelle il en parle.” Mr. Ticknor was 
warm-hearted enough when it was a case of doing a favor, but his 
writing is found to be rather intellectual than sentimental. The same 
trait is noted by a writer for the North American Review in discussing 
Ticknor’s part in the Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven: 


Possibly it was more guarded than was necessary with respect to 
praise. . . . . The memoir is such a picture as his friends would delight 
to recognize and yet such as his worst enemy could not help allowing to 
be just. 


The North American Review carried a lengthy review of the work at 
the time of its publication, but the following sentence is taken from 
the same magazine’s review of the third American edition in 1863: 
“It has been everywhere recognized as one of the noblest monuments 
of American scholarship.”** Mr. Mérimée distinctly disagreed with 
the American about not a few points, and indeed after indicating sev- 
eral things that he thought differently about, he said: “Je pourrais 
accumuler les exemples.” However, we find the North American Re- 
view stating its opinion in these terms: 

It is gratifying to find—what, indeed we had no doubt of before— 
that so able a native scholar as Gayangos had so few occasions to correct 
our author, or even to differ from him in opinion.** Like Mr. Gayangos, 
he (Herr Julius) has no occasion to make any important corrections or 
differ materially in judgment from Mr. Ticknor. Perhaps the most effec- 


87 “History of Spanish Literature, Third Edition,” North American Review, 
LXLVII, 559. 


88 North American Review, LXXVI, 256. 
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tive praise of the work is to be found in his “Life, Letters, and Journal” 
as edited by Mr. G. S. Hillard. .... 


While it is a work of which one of the English writers who noticed it, 
said, when it appeared, he believed there were not six men in Europe 
able to review it, and which by universal consent is a scholarly history, 
not likely to be superseded for the period it covers.*® 

Now that we have the opinions of reviews and critics, who were 
the contemporaries of the writer, it would be of interest to see what 
the opinion now is, if it has changed any, if there has since been pro- 
duced a work that has superseded our History of Spanish Literature. 
So far as I find there is none. The Dial in the issue dated May 1, 
1902, contains an article entitled “An Earlier Apostle of American 
Culture,” by William Branston Lawton, in which the writer says that 
it is still the exhaustive and authoritative work on the subject, though 
anything but a readable or stimulating book for laymen. The field is 
now much larger than it was when Mr. Ticknor came to the decision 
to put his lectures into permanent form. The thing that he did was to 
open the field, and bring to light practically all the important works, 
and pronounce an opinion that was well taken. 

What indication is there to bear out the high praise of the first 
reviewer? We find the work still quoted, and recognized as depend- 
able. In the pages of the 1921 edition of the work by Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, there are eight references to the opinion of Ticknor, of which 
I will quote samples to illustrate the high regard in which he was held 
by the modern author. “Ticknor ha observando con raz6n que ...” 
“Nada mas chistoso que los esfuerzos ... para sostener ... contra 
los argumentos de Ticknor.” In A Short History of Spain, pub- 
lished in 1925, H. D..Sedgwick makes reference to him as the au- 
thentic source of information concerning El Libro de Buen Amor, and 
the Celestina, besides numerous other mentions of the most compli- 
mentary kind. Let me quote two short passages: “George Ticknor, 
whose History of Spanish Literature is still the most distinguished 
book on the subject, visited Spain in 1818.” “As Borrow is prejudiced, 
let me interpolate what Ticknor says . . . .” Besides mentioning his 
work several times, in An Introduction to Spanish Literature (1925), 
Professor Northup has taken the trouble to publish a pamphlet dealing 
with the travels of Mr. Ticknor in Spain, bringing to light several 
things that were untouched in the biography. Perhaps as interesting 


8® Ticknor, Life, Letters, and Journal, I1, 254. 
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and significant a thing as may be found is the fact that the “Biblioteca 
de Autores Espafioles” (1850-80) quotes directly from Ticknor’s 
work a critical opinion of Father Diego Gonzales (LXI:180). 

In at least two movements Mr. Ticknor was in the lead : in the study 
of Spanish in the United States, and in the establishment of the public 
library as an American institution. His effect upon the library move- 
ment is undeniable, and the fact that every hamlet in the land has or 
wants access to a library is due in no small sense to his efforts to estab- 
lish the first one. 

Shortly after he started his study of Spanish, Ticknor was fol- 
lowed by several other men who also took up the language, as I have 
demonstrated. Whether Ticknor deserves the credit for this increase 
is to be questioned. At least we can say that he did not hinder the 
movement. He was an example of discipline, and he believed in it for 
the good of the country. What but discipline could have brought 
about the thorough scholar that he was? That a better standard of 
scholarship did come about here is of course an effect of such men as 
George Ticknor upon the mind of their countrymen, through example 
and through the introduction of many ideas brought from Germany, 
France, and England. The increased quantity of magazine articles 
and books upon the subject of Spain and Spanish culture came as a 
natural and inevitable accompaniment of the increased interest. Our 
present question then appears to narrow itself to the early days of the 
study of the language. Once the movement was started it went of its 
own impetus. The most important thing that Ticknor accomplished 
was to make the right kind of first impression upon the scholastic 
world in this country. It is peculiar that he should have had so much 
to do with the establishment of Spanish as a member of the curricu- 
lum. From that day to the present century it has remained in the 
state of importance in which he left it. We have remarked that when 
he went to Goettingen his purpose was to study German and Greek, 
and it was not until after he had spent some time there that he re- 
ceived the appointment that sent him to Spain to study and collect 
information. That he should have been able to inspire other men 
enough to send them there, or even to call the land a little more 
clearly to their attention speaks well both for the land and for him. 

Another point not yet stressed is the direction given by Ticknor to 
Spanish study, for which we may again turn to Mr. Spell, heretofore 
quoted. “. . . . The distinctive feature of the Spanish instruction 
given at Harvard is that it reflects only the European influence;. . . .” 
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“The influence of the attitude of the Harvard professors toward 
Spanish determined to a large extent the type of study followed in 
most of the schools in the United States; even the institutions which 
urged the study of the languages from the most utilitarian motives 
used texts whose purpose was to introduce students to the treasures 
of Spanish literature. Never throughout the century did Harvard 
cater to the practical calls for Spanish; no text dealing with Mexico 
or South America was ever issued ; and no member of the faculty who 
taught Spanish ever traveled in South America.” Only in this century 
has there been a distinct reaction, in favor of the South American 
subject-matter, apparent with the publication of a host of texts dealing 
with business or travel in South America, and a limited number of 
other pieces of literature, of Spanish-American origin. The following 
from Barrett Wendell is an interesting observation : 


The different tasks to which the successive professors have addressed 
themselves might once have seemed a question of different personalities ; 
today, however, they seem rather a question of developing American cul- 
ture. When Ticknor’s work began, the names of Dante and Cervantes 
were hardly more in America’than the Japanese painter, Hokusai, is 
today. Ticknor’s business, then, was to introduce the New England states 
to a fresh range of learning; and accordingly his most characteristic 
publication was the comprehensive, accurately imaginative history of 
Spanish literature. When, after twenty years, Longfellow succeeded him, 
America knew modern literature by mame... . .* 


F. Dewry AMNER 
DeENnIsoN UNIVERSITY 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 


40 Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of America, p. 393. 
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EL HISPANISMO EN LA LITERATURA 
HISPANO-AMERICANA 


(A propésito de Manuel Acosta y Lara) 


A pesar del gran esfuerzo que realizo constantemente para estar 
al dia en la produccion literaria de lengua espafiola (“on persiste tou- 
jours dans son premier amour,” con perd6n de la vulgaridad de la 
cita y de modificarla un poco), las ausencias repetidas de Madrid me 
juegan muy malas pasadas y me gratifican de repente con sorpresas 
que me avergonzarian si yo tuviese alguna responsabilidad en su 
comision. 

Una de esas sorpresas fué la de Acosta y Lara, que vine a conocer 
tardiamente—hace un afio—por su novela Los Amantes de Granada. 
Todavia debo confesar que el descubrimiento se lo debo a mi buen 
amigo Carlos de Batlle, el duefio y director de la Libreria Cervantes 
de Paris, por cuya iniciativa han comenzado a publicarse traducciones 
de Acosta al francés. Por él supe también que Acosta es uruguayo. 

Lei Los Amantes en condiciones de preparacién muy adecuadas. 
Hacia poco que habia yo terminado de corregir las pruebas de mi 
Epitome de Historia de Espafia, cuya composicion me hizo una vez 
mas hundirme en el mar profundo de nuestra psicologia colectiva y 
saturarme de sentimiento de raza y de obra historica espafiola. Ade- 
mas, lei el libro en tierra extranjera, donde se acucia toda polarizacién 
patridtica; y bien sabido es que la mia ya es aguda por si misma. 

La impresién dominante que me dejé el libro fué muy analoga a 
la que me produjo—afios ha—la lectura de El Embrujo de Sevilla, 
de Carlos Reyles. Para ser exacto, diré que ambas impresiones per- 
tenecen a un mismo género, pero son, necesariamente, de especie dis- 
tinta. El Embrujo de Sevilla es una interpretacién (como se dice 
ahora y no siempre con acierto) de algo muy hondo, quiza perma- 
nente, del alma espafiola, que hoy sigue siendo cosa viva en grandes 
estratos de nuestra poblacién. 

Los Amantes de Granada es una evocacién de cosas y sentimientos 
que desaparecieron, pero que marcan un momento interesante y muy 
emocional de nuestra historia; dentro de ésta, de uno de sus hechos 
capitales : el contacto de dos razas y de dos civilizaciones que durante 
siglos, y a través de todos los cambios producidos en la respetiva posi- 
cién, no se limitaron a estar lado a lado, sino que convivieron positiva- 
mente en muchos aspectos de su vida. 
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Pero en la evocacién, que Acosta hace con gran habilidad técnica 
de novelista, hay una nota que resalta mas que ninguna y de la que 
procede, a juicio mio, el intenso hispantsmo de ese libro: es el dejo 
inefable de los romances fronterizos y moriscos que penetra todo el 
relato, lo perfuma y lo acompafia como un ritornello que sonase, 
esfumado por la distancia pero nunca extinguido, a guisa de acom- 
pafiamiento basico de la melodia triunfante en las lineas mas sonoras 
y externas de la composicién. Ese me parece haber sido el fondo 
sustancial de la inspiracién de Acosta en Los Amantes y lo que presta 
mayor encanto a la novela, haciéndola mas esencialmente histérica 
de lo que el arqueologismo pintoresco pudiera trasmitirle y en efecto 
le trasmite. Los mismos anacronismos psicolégicos que pudieran ha- 
llarse en el relato—y que en cierto respecto aun serian preferibles al 
casticismo puramente gramatical de otros novelistas del tipo arqueo- 
légico—resultan desvanecidos y se toleran por la fuerte impregna- 
cidn poética que emana del romancero y ha de dar siempre al libro de 
Acosta un tan gran valor para los lectores espafioles. 

Desde ese punto de vista también, los neologismos sudamericanos 
que el texto contiene no hacen mas que acentuar el hecho literario 
que la novela representa, a saber, la penetracién del hispanismo (en 
una de sus manifestaciones mas historicamente genuinas) en un 
espiritu de troncalidad hispana pero influido ya por las particulari- 
dades nacionales de su formacion personal. O en otros términos, 
esos neologismos nos advierten a cada paso que no es un espafiol de 
Europa quien escribe e interpreta un momento de nuestro pasado, 
sino un hispano de América que ha sentido la belleza de aquel mo- 
mento y lo imagina y revive a su modo. Nadie negara que esto es 
preferible a una absorcién del alma nacional del autor por el alma 
espafiola. Lo que espiritualmente nos importa a nosotros, en el 
anhelo trascendental de nuestro sentimiento de civilizacién, absoluta- 
mente desinteresado, no es que los hispano-americanos sean en todo 
como nosotros, sino que sean espafioles “a su manera,” que conserven 
el fondo esencial de nuestra ideologia y nuestra sentimentalidad, 
orientandolo conforme a la gama variada de sus particularidades 
nacionales y enriqueciéndolo cada dia con nuevas formas. Cuando, 
en un futuro quiza no remoto, el fendmeno contrario se generalice y 
el caso de la profunda influencia de Rubén Dario sobre nuestra 
literatura peninsular se multiplique, la mitua fecundacion de ambas 
direcciones espirituales—la espafiola ancestral y basica y la hispano 
americana—producira uno de los hechos culturales de mayor impor- 
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tancia en la historia de las razas humanas y se cumplira plenamente 
una de las esenciales finalidades del movimiento que otra vez nos 
acerca a unos y otros. 

Pero vuelvo a Acosta. Después de Los Amantes he leido Pascua- 
lito. Con ella, Acosta afirma su hispanismo; pero abandonando el 
campo histérico, viene a la realidad de la vida actual. Pascualito per- 
tenece al mismo plano de inspiracién que El Embrujo de Sevilla, y 
ambos autores (la coincidencia no es, a mi juicio, puramente casual: 
égno fué Rod6é compatriota de ellos?) son uruguayos. 

El “sevillanismo” de Acosta en Pascualsto es serio y de buena ley 
artistica. La nota intensa de pasién que hay en aquel trozo conden- 
sado de Andalucia, la ha sentido el autor vivamente ; y no solo en los 
personajes principales, sino también en uno episddico, que es de lo mas 
femenino y sevillano que Acosta ha visto y rendido al arte: Sulpicia, 
la enamorada del torero. La frase con que esa mujer termina la 
novela, debe contar entre las mas felices expresiones del duelo 
eterno entre los sexos, que la literatura inglesa moderna ha sabido 
mas de una vez expresar con el melancdélico humorismo que emana 
de la comprobacion de lo inevitable. 

En Sangre Extranjera, el espafiolismo de Acosta toma otra 
rumbo. Es una apologia y, como tal, una exaltacién que, para acen- 
tuarse mas, adopta a veces la forma caricaturesca, indudable en 
algunos pormenores. Pero yo no discuto aqui—ni es ése mi pro- 
pdsito en el presente articulo—la exactitud de los datos. Lo que me 
interesa es la apreciacién del fondo; y no cabe desconocer que Acosta 
ha sabido ver en Sangre Extranjera algunas de las cosas esenciales. 
de nuestra concepcién de la vida y de su oposicién con otras con- 
cepciones, marcando fuertemente la imposible “irreducibilidad” (per- 
mitaseme el neologismo) de una y otras. Claro es que en toda 
comprobacién de diferencia entre dos espiritus, no va implicito juicio 
alguno respecto de la superioridad o inferioridad de ninguno de los 
dos. Ese es otro problema que cada cual resolvera segun su ideo- 
logia. Sdlo hay el hecho de la oposicién y el estudio de los caracteres 
de cada uno de los factores contrapuestos. En este sentido, unico 
que importa aqui desde el punto de vista artistico, lo sustancial es la 
comprensi6n del hispanismo y el sentimiento de él que Acosta revela. 

Y eso es lo que ante todo he querido hacer resaltar ahora. En la 
ya larga y gloriosa cadena de las expresiones hispanistas de las litera- 
turas hispano-americanistas, en que son preciosos eslabones Mon- 
talvo, Rodriguez Larreta, Reyles, el mismo Rubén Dario y otros mas, 
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en la prosa y en el verso, Acosta viene a engarzarse con valor propio 
y nuevas perspectivas. 

Eso aparte, Acosta posee condiciones genuinas de novelador. Me 
refiero a las que constituyen el fondo comun de este género literario 
a través de sus variadisimas expresiones técnicas de composicién y 
de las distintas concepciones respecto de su campo propio. Las dis- 
cusiones actuales sobre lo que sea “la novela” y sobre la diferencia- 
cién analitica de las formas que el género ha ido adoptando desde 
que comenz6 a florecer nuevamente a fines del siglo XVIII, no indi- 
can a mi parecer sino la capacidad que aquél posee de aceptar 
multiples direcciones sin perder el caracter esencial que lo distingue. 
Después de todo, entre la manera de “componer” v. gr. de Balzac 
y la de Zola, no hay, tal vez, tanta diferencia final como se supone. 
En todo caso, es indudable que la rica flexibilidad del tipo literario 
novelesco brinda a las cualidades de cada autor una inagotable posi- 
bilidad de producirse sin traicionar el propio temperamento ni salirse 
de los limites de la forma novelesca. El temperamento y las facul- 
tades de Acosta y (abarcando la totalidad del horizonte) de sus 
hermanos de la América espafiola, nos reservan sin duda, sobre todo 
lo que ya han producido, sorpresas que enriqueceran y ensancharan, 
quien sabe en qué proporciones y sentido, la esfera infinita del Arte. 


RAFAEL ALTAMIRA 


Honorary Member 
La Haya 

















NOTAS SOBRE LA VIDA Y OBRAS DE RAFAEL 
ALTAMIRA Y CREVEA 


Nacié en Alicante el 10 de Febrero de 1886. Se recibid de 
licenciado en derecho de la Universidad de Valencia y de doctor en 
derecho de la Universidad de Madrid (1887). Fué discipulo intimo 
de los bien conocidos profesores: Giner de los Rios, Azcarate y 
Salmer6n cuyos nombres han pasado la frontera. Su tesis doctoral 
sobre La historia de la propsedad comunal fué publicada en un tomo 
en 1890. 

En 1888, ingres6 como secretario segundo en el Museo Peda- 
gogico Nacional de Madrid, donde siguié hasta 1897. Estuvo muy 
mezclado en el movimiento de reforma pedagdégica que por entonces 
se producia en Espafia, asi como en los Congresos pedagdégicos inter- 
nacionales hispano-portugueses-americanos. En el Museo did cursos 
publicos sobre “la ensefianza de la Historia,” “la ensefianza del 
Derecho en la escuela primaria,” “la Historia de Espafia en el siglo 
XVIII,” etc. El mismo Museo Pedagdégico publicé la primera edicién 
de su libro sobre La ensefianza de la historia (2* edicion en 1905) 
que ha sido la guia metodolégica de las nuevas generaciones espa- 
fiolas y fué muy bien recibido por todos los especialistas europeos y 
americanos. También le publicé el Museo un folleto con dos mono- 
grafias suyas sobre Pensiones y Asocsaciones escolares (1892). Sus 
trabajos en aquel Centro no le impidieron escribir asiduamente, pri- 
mero como redactor politico, después como colaborador literario, 
critica de libros y de teatros, en el diario republicana La Justicia 
(1888-1892). Por entonces se significé ya como liberal neto e 
independiente y como pacifista. Al mismo tiempo fund6 y dirigié la 
Revista Critica de Historia y Literatura en cuya redaccién (unica en 
su tipo en la bibliografia espafiola del siglo XIX) colaboraron los 
mejores especialistas espafioles y extranjeros desde Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Codera, Costa, Hinojosa hasta Menéndez Pidal, Unamuno 
y otros que entonces comenzaban a ser conocidos. A éstas unié las 
colaboraciones de portugueses como Carolina Michaellis y Adolfo 
Coelho, alemanes como el epigrafista Hubner, italianos como Fari- 
-nelli, Croce y Mele, franceses como Morel Fatio, etc. La revista fué 
publicada bajo la sola direccion del Sr. Altamira, que ademas publicé 
en ella muchos articulos, desde 1895 a 1898. Poco después com- 
partié dicha direccién con el erudito catalan Elias de Molins (1899- 
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1902) ya que sus trabajos de otro orden y su alejamiento de Madrid 
no le permitian seguir la publicacion con la intensidad de los afios 
anteriores. 

En efecto, el Sr. Altamira habia obtenido en 1897 por oposicién 
la Catedra de Historia del Derecho Espafiol en la Universidad de 
Ovieda. En dicha Catedra continud hasta fines de 1910. En Oviedo 
colaboré en la reforma de la ensefianza universitaria que por enton- 
ces habia sido iniciada por un grupo de colegas suyos en un sentido 
técnico (seminarios) y de intimidad con los alumnos (excursiones, 
paseos, amplia convivencia en la Universidad) que hizo época en 
Espafia. El fué, por otra parte, el fundador de la Extensién Uni- 
versitaria espafiola que durante trece afios puso en contacto la 
Universidad de Oviedo con las masas obreras de Asturias y San- 
tander por medio de cursos, lecciones dadas en las localidades in- 
dustriales, minas, fabricas y sociedades obreras, excursiones artisticas 
y de otros géneros realizadas con grupos compuestos de obreros, 
estudiantes y profesores. La accién social que fué consecuencia 
natural de la Extension Universitaria se produjo, no sdlamente en 
el sentido de la instruccién de las masas, sino también en el de los 
conflictos entre el capital y el trabajo. 

El Sr. Altamira y varios de sus compafieros fueron escogidos 
varias veces como Arbitros de estos conflictos. La historia de este 
movimiento en favor de la cultura, de la educacién popular y del 
imperio del derecho se encuentra en los Anales de la Unwwersidad de 
Oviedo y en la obra del Sr. Altamira Cuestiones Obreras. 

Al mismo tiempo continuaba éste sus estudios de historia del 
derecho publicando al efecto un libro sobre Cuestiones preliminares 
de Historia del Derecho, participando en los congresos interna- 
cionales de historia, especialmente en las secciones de derecho y 
metodologia (Roma 1903, Berlin 1908) y trabajando en la redaccién 
de su obra Historia de la civilizacién espaiiola donde las instituciones 
juridicas y sociales tienen un gran desarrollo. Poco después de su 
entrada en la Universidad, un acontecimiento histérico tan importante 
para Espafia como para la vida internacional—el subito final de la 
guerra colonial en las Antillas y Filipinas y la intervencién de los 
Estados Unidos en Cuba—dié al Sr. Altamira ocasién de tomar a su 
cargo una nueva iniciativa de caracter patridtico. El derrumbamiento 
militar, la derrota sufrida por la marina de guerra espafiola y la 
pérdida de los restos de los dominios de ultramar, produjeron en 
Espafia una ola de pesimismo muy acentuado. Al mismo tiempo 
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que se proclamaba el fracaso del régimen politico que habia en gran 
parte influido en el desastre colonial, se perdia toda esperanza en 
el futuro y se repudiaba el pasado espafiol. El Sr. Altamira se 
levant6 contra esta situaciOn de espiritu en su discurso de apertura 
de la Universidad (Octubre 1898) cuyo titulo fué El Patriotismo y 
la Unwersidad. De alli salid su libro La Psicologia del pueblo 
espanol del cual su discurso no era mas que un capitulo. Los 
restantes fueron publicados en 1898 y 1899 en varias revistas. La 
primera edicién del libro se hizo en 1902. A la vez el Sr. Altamira 
tradujo al espafiol los Déiscursos a la nacién alemana de Fichte 
haciéndoles preceder de un prdélogo en que desvirtuando el na- 
cionalismo imperialista del filésofo aleman, hacia resaltar para la 
juventud espafiola, el ardiente patriotismo y la invocacién de los 
deberes para con la patria que Fichte predicé a la juventud de su 
pais al comienzo del siglo XIX. La vibrante llamada del Sr. Alta- 
mira, que se apoyaba en la historia intelectual de Espajia, habia 
comenzado a producir su efecto antes de 1902 y se fué afirmando 
cada vez mas. El Sr. Altamira ha historiado el despertar del 
optimismo espafiol después de 1898 en su Historia de la civilizacsén 
espatiola (2* edicién, 1928) y en su conferencia del mes de Junio 
de 1927 en el “Comité national d’Etudes sociales et politiques” 
(Paris) sobre: Espaiia en la hora actual, su reciente evolucién 
espiritual y social. A ese mismo periodo (es decir a los afios de 
su profesorado en Oviedo y mas particularmente a los ultimos: 
1907-1909) corresponden los dos cursos de Historia de Espafia en 
el siglo XIX dados por el Sr. Altamira en el Ateneo de Madrid, 
que lo Ilamé con ese objeto, y que constituyeron, dentro de la 
historiografia espafiola, el primer cuadro integral y conforme a 
la metodologia moderna de la época contemporanea espafiola, estu- 
diada a fondo y no sdlo en los hechos externos y superficiales. 
En 1909 el Sr. Altamira inauguré el intercambio de profesores 
universitarios en Francia, entre la Universidad de Burdeos y la de 
Oviedo. En este mismo afio fué encargado por la Universidad de 
Oviedo para una misién en América con el fin de iniciar la intimidad 
espiritual y la colaboraci6n cientifica con las Universidades de ultra- 
mar. Durante diez meses did cursos y series de Conferencias en 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fé, La Plata, Montevideo, Santiago 
de Chile, Lima, Méjico, Mérida de Yucatan, La Habana y otras 
ciudades de Cuba. Invitado por la Asociacién de historiadores de 
América del Norte tomé parte en el Congreso de Diciembre de 1909 
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en Nueva York. La historia de esta misién se encuentra en su libro 
Mé viaje a America (1910). Desde entonces ha sido el leader del 
hispano-americanismo en Espajfia. 

Al volver a su patria, fué nombrado, no obstante sus opiniones 
republicanas, Director General (técnico) de primera ensefianza 
(Enero 1911). Durante tres afios, de 1911 a Octubre de 1913, 
trabajé como tal en la reforma de la ensefianza introduciendo mejoras 
en el sueldo de los maestros, en la organizacién de la inspeccion 
(creando por primera vez la inspeccién femenina), el numero y la 
graduacion de las escuelas, los edificios escolares, la ensefianza de 
las mujeres adultas, el establecimiento de las primeras bibliotecas 
escolares para maestros y nifios, la fundacion de escuelas al aire 
libre. La primera establecida en Alicante lleva su nombre. Su pro- 
grama de entonces, que no se limité solamente a trazar y legislar 
como simple burdécrata, sino también a procurar y realizar practica- 
mente las reformas, segtin las necesidades de cada caso, por medio 
de frecuentes viajes y de verdaderas “inspecciones oculares” en 
las diferentes regiones de Espafia (Aragon, Catalufia, Valencia, 
Andalucia, Vizcaya), se encuentra expuesto en su discurso de entrada 
en la Real Academia de Ciencias Morales y Politicas (1912) leido 
en presencia de S.M. el Rey D. Alfonso XIII y con asistencia del 
Gobierno. Este discurso lleva como titulo “Problemas urgentes de 
la ensefianza primaria en Espafia.” La segunda edicién en un tomo 
se hizo por una de las revistas pedagégicas por entonces mas im- 
portantes, organo de la Asociacién de Maestros primarios “La 
Escuela Moderna.” Desde entonces la parte mas avanzada de éstos, 
de los inspectores y de los profesores de las Escuelas Normales, 
han considerado al Sr. Altamira como el representante genuino y 
el promotor de la reforma escolar y contintan pidiéndole su opinion, 
su colaboracién y su visita a todos los Centros donde brotan inicia- 
tivas en relacién con las ideas predicadas y en gran parte realizadas 
por el Sr. Altamira. 

Al mismo tiempo que trabajaba como se ha dicho en su cargo 
de Director General, el Sr. Altamira tomé parte, en el periodo de 
1911 a 1913 y como delegado del Gobierno, en los Congresos Inter- 
nacionales de Paidologia (Bruselas), de Americanistas (Londres) 
y de Ciencias Histéricas (Londres), asi como en las Conferencias 
de propaganda pedagégica organizadas, bajo su direccién, por los 
alumnos de la Escuela Superior del Magisterio de Madrid en los 
“Cursos de perfeccionamiento para Maestros” que él cred y en el 
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“Curso normal de Dibujo de la Escuela” que patrociné. En el 
Congreso de Bruselas antes citado, revindicé, por primera vez quizas, 
el uso del idioma espafiol en las reuniones cientificas internacionales, 
cosa que entonces no se admitia mas que en los Congresos de Ameri- 
canistas y en éstos, a causa de la presencia esencial de los especialistas 
de la America espaifiola. 

En Octubre de 1913, salié de la Direccién General y poco después 
fué nombrado profesor del Instituto Diplomatico y Consular, creado 
por el Ministerio de Estado donde se encargé de los Cursos de 
“Historia de la Colonizacién Moderna” y “Colonizacién Africana, 
singular mente la espafiola.” Estas materias han sido reemplazadas 
después, a consecuencia de una nueva organizacion de estudios del 
Instituto por “Historia politica contemporanea de América” y “Sis- 
temas de colonizacién no espafiola en Africa.” 

En 1914 fué llamado insistentemente por las Universidades de 
la Argentina y de Chile, a causa de ciertas dificultades administrati- 
vas surgidas para su reingreso en la ensefianza universitaria espajiola. 
Vencidas esas dificultades, continué en Espafia, siendo nombrado 
Profesor por concurso, en la Universidad de Madrid (Doctorado de 
las Facultades de Derecho y Filosofia y Letras) y encargado del 
curso de “Historia de las Instituciones civiles y politicas de América.” 

Invitado en 1912 por el Rice Institute que se cred entonces en 
Houston (Tejas) did alli un curso de tres lecciones sobre La filo- 
sofia de la historia y la teoria de la civilizacién, publicado en inglés 
primero y después en espafiol, en Madrid 1* y 2* edicién. Con 
motivo de este viaje did también Conferencias en las Universidades 
de Nueva York, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Harvard y en la Escuela 
Naval de Annapolis (éstas en espafiol). Invitado de nuevo en 1915 
por la Asociacién de historiadores de América del Norte al Con- 
greso de Historia del Pacifico tomo parte en él dando Conferencias 
sobre distintas materias que se publicaron, algunas en inglés, y cuya 
recopilacién en espafiol constituye una parte de su libro La huella 
de Espatia en America. Algunos afios antes habia el Sr. Altamira 
inaugurado en la Sorbona el “Instituto hispanico,” dirigido por el 
profesor Martinenche, con una Conferencia sobre “La Ensefianza en 
Espafia.” 

Durante la Gran Guerra, y sin abandonar su punto de vista 
pacifista, que continué defendiendo en su obra La opinién espaiiola 
y la Guerra actual (1915, publicada en espafiol y en francés), tra- 
bajé en Espafia en favor de los aliados, que él consideraba lo mismo 
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que gran parte de los espafioles, como representantes del respeto al 
derecho y a las convenciones internacionales. En este campo de 
accion, fué uno de los fundadores del Comité de acercamiento franco- 
espafiol y tomé parte también en los trabajos del Comité Hispano- 
Belga. 

El primero de éstos establecié, entre otras cosas, un “Patronato 
de Legionarios espafioles” a los cuales se remitieron muchos socorros. 
El segundo colaboré, con envios de libros espafioles, en la recon- 
struccién de la biblioteca de la Universidad de Lovaina. 

En 1919 fué nombrado por el Gobierno espafiol, arbitro en 
representaciOn de su pais en la Comisién internacional de litigios 
mineros en Marruecos y en 1920 Miembro del Comité de Juristas 
(llamado “el Comité de los Diez”) encargado por el Consejo de la 
Sociedad de Naciones de redactar el anteproyecto del Tribunal de 
Justicia Internacional. Aparte de la actividad que el Sr. Altamira 
despleg6 en este asunto y cuya expresiOn se encuentra en las Actas 
del Comité, escribid un folleto y un libro sobre el proyecto del 
Tribunal que fueron publicados por el Instituto Ibero-Americano de 
Derecho Comparado del cual el Sr. Altamira es Presidente desde 
1919. 

Un afio después, fué elegido por el Consejo y la Asamblea de la 
Sociedad de Naciones, como uno de los nueve primeros jueces titu- 
lares (del total de once) del nuevo Tribunal de Justicia Internacional. 

Partidario activo de todo lo que conduce a la inteligencia pacifista 
y a la cooperacién espiritual de los pueblos, inicié en Espafia (1920), 
de acuerdo con la “Asociacién holandesa Holanda en el extranjero” 
los trabajos de propaganda y ejecucién de la “Semana holandesa,” 
primer paso en las relaciones modernas de los dos paises. Esta semilla 
florecié mas tarde en la creacién de las Asociaciones holando-espa- 
fiolas de La Haya, Amsterdam, etc. 

Desde Enero de 1922 la actividad intelectual del Sr. Altamira 
esta natural y principalmente retenida por los trabajos del Tribunal de 
Justicia Internacional que ocupa sus actividades la mayor parte del 
afio. No ha renunciado por esto a las otras ocupaciones. Cada vez 
que vuelve a Espafia, y aunque sea sdlamente por un mes, vuelve a 
explicar sus cursos en la Universidad y en el Instituto Diplomatico, 
dirige los trabajos de los alumnos, discute con ellos las tesis docto- 
rales, etc. Ha comenzado también la publicacién de sus Obras Com- 
pletas que pasaran de sesenta volimenes y de las cuales se propone 
dar las ediciones definitivas “puestas al dia,” lo que para las obras 
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histéricas sobre todo, significa una gran cantidad de modificaciones. 
Este es el caso, por ejemplo, de la Historia de la Propiedad Comunal 
limitada a un solo volumen la primera edicién y que ahora ocupara 
tres, el primero de los cuales (enteramente revisado y modificado) se 
ha publicado ya. En dichas Obras ha recopilado una coleccién de 
Constituciones actuales de América y ha dado una nueva edicidén, 
muy aumentada, de su Historia de la Civilizacién Espaiola. 

Aparte de sus Obras Completas ha publicado un Epitome de His- . 
toria de Espaiia escrito exprofeso para los profesores y maestros 
primarios y que es un cuadro sintético de las actividades y problemas 
espafioles a través de los siglos, con bibliografia muy abundante y 
sugestiones metodoldégicas. El Sr. Altamira dirige al mismo tiempo 
las publicaciones del Instituto Ibero-Americano de Derecho Com- 
parado entre las cuales figura una edicién espafiola de las sentencias 
y consultas del Tribunal de Justicia Internacional. Ha aceptado tam- 
bién la direccién de dos importantes colecciones: una de Documen- 
tos inéditos para la historia de la América espaiola y otra de 
Monografias de historia americana. El primer volumen de cada una 
de éstas colecciones ha sido publicado. 

Por ultimo el Sr. Altamira ha dado, desde 1922, conferencias de 
historia, de literatura, de derecho en las Universidades de Londres, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris (Sorbona), Madrid, Valencia, Colegio de 
Francia, Real Sociedad de Literatura de Londres y otros centros 
cientificos. Al mismo tiempo escribe articulos en periddicos ameri- 
canos, sobre asuntos varios entre ellos la critica literaria que ha 
cultivado durante afios en el Atheneum de Londres y que no ha 
abandonado y en ciertas revistas espafiolas. 

Los estudios sobre el derecho consuetudinario espafiol, antiguo y 
moderno, sobre todo de la parte Sud Este de Espafia, que el Sr. 
Altamira ha cultivado durante algunos afios y que se ocupan prin- 
cipalmente del derecho concerniente a la venta y distribucién del agua 
destinada al riego, se encuentran condensados en su libro Derecho 
Consuetudinario y economia popular de la provincia de Alicante que 
le valié el premio anual de la Academia de Ciencias Morales y Poli- 
ticas, antes de su eleccién como Académico. 

Las doctrinas politicas del Sr. Altamira, derecho internacional y 
derecho nacional, se encuentran en parte expuestas en un volumen 
titulado Jdeario politico. Sus doctrinas pedagdégicas, aparte del dis- 
curso ya citado, estan comprendidas en el volumen, Jdeario peda- 
gégico, recientemente publicado. 

















LA POESIA CAMPESINA 
FOLK-LORE COSTENO ECUATORIANO 


Muchas veces en nuestras lecturas nos han sorprendido coin- 
cidencias notabilisimas entre tomas, rimas, formas, géneros, estilos 
y estrofas integras mismo, de la poesia popular campesina costefia 
del Ecuador con las de otros paises indo-espafioles, desde México 
hasta Chile, Uruguay y Argentina, al extremo de igualdades tales, 
que hemos desistido del intento de entrar en el estudio de nuestro 
folk-lore en ese camino, por no tener pruebas para afirmar, caso de 
controversia, que lo captado de las bocas y las guitarras de nuestros 
montuvios era genuinamente suyo, o nos exponiamos a que a ellos 
se les llamara plagiadores, y a nosotros, por lo menos, muy ligeros 
de estudio y candorosos, si no cémplices en el truco. 

El surgimiento de los copleros populares campesinos en nues- 
tros paises colonizados por Espafia fué producto indudable del 
ejemplo traido por los espafioles, ultimos herederos ya de los juglares 
y troveros trashumantes del medioevo, que al compas de sus instru- 
mentos iban de pueblo en pueblo, de castillo en castillo, listos a 
brindar con sus habilidades a los fidalgos feudales en sus orgias o en 
las fiestas populares o sefioriales. Tipo trovador que entre nuestros 
papeles sueltos, como andan todos, un dia retratamos asi: 


Aqui tenéis el ultimo ejemplar 
del antiguo genuino trovador, 
que errante, guzla al brazo, en su candor, 
nacido se creyé para cantar. 

En ese bello tiempo, a no dudar, 
era la tierra fértil sin sudor, 

y todos trabajaban por amor, 
o se pudo vivir sin trabajar. 

Mas hoy ... qué diferente de ese ayer! 
El hombre, a poco tiempo de nacer, 
adquiere la nocién del porvenir. 

El Progreso maneja una segur, 

y jay del que no se lanza en el albur 
a conquistar el pan para vivir! 


El alma hispana encontré placa sensible en el alma indiana, en 
todos sus ambitos e inmediatamente; esta comprobado. La asimila- 
cién fué tan rapida y es tan duradera que parece que la mas similar, 
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en el intimo fondo, del alma aislada en las selvas de América era 
la artistica, guerrera, caballeresca, romantica hispanica de entonces. 
Sus artes, sus costumbres, su idioma y creencias, todo, todo lo 
connaturalizé suyo en pocos afios la raza americana, hasta la figura 
fisica. No ha sucedido asi con las otras colonizaciones: portuguesa, 
inglesa, francesa, holandesa., 

Entre esos aspectos criollos, ibero-indos, surgié la copla improvi- 
sada, luego del aprendizaje de la guitarra mora; el piropo a las 
hembras garridas, la endecha expresiva amatoria, el baile americano 
ornado con los escarceos y la zandunga, con la gracia y la ondulacidén, 
con la castafiuela y los caireles, la peineta y el percal, el mantdén y la 
crinolina, el pandero y la mantilla; y segun era la provincia hispana 
dominante en la colonizacién de una zona, iban naciendo los bailes 
regionales y las coplas tipicas cuya nomenclatura en Amerinda 
ocuparia un diccionario. En la costa ecuatoriana surgieron muchos, 
pero tuvieron sus épocas, y el que mas vida tuvo fué el amor-fino, 
triunfante con sus Ultimos contendores el alza que te han visto y el 
zapateo, Parece también que las regiones litorales fueron las mas 
propicias, por el caracter mas predispuesto a la alegria, de los hijos 
de los litorales en todas partes. La melancolia y taciturnidad del 
indio de las sierras y los paramos es rehacia a esa simpatia, y si 
algun reflejo tomdé, nunca Ilegé el fruto, por esa misma tinta gris 
basica, a ser el alegre, juguet6n y zaragatero hijo del indio y ed 
hispano, ni atin con el sentimental canta-jondo andaluz. 

Junto con la copla profana, y quiza antes, nacié la copla religiosa, 
no estrictamente la eclesiastica o mistica, que de ella se encargaban 
los sacerdotes y los poetas cultos, sino la alusiva popular a asuntos 
biblicos, milagros, ejemplos, leyendas, etc. y de alli nacié la division 
de la puesia, asi la llamaba el pueblo, en humana y divina, llamandose 
a lo humano o a lo divino la versificacién, segin sus caracteres. 

Y aqui inside una de las primeras coincidencias que nos intrigan. 
2Por qué en Chile, por ejemplo, esa divisién tiene los mismos 
nombres, con la sola diferencia de que alli se llama a lo adivino 
la una, pero a lo humano la otra? Fueron los mismos espafioles los 
que la trajeron? ;Era que de un pais a otro también emigraban 
copias de coplas y asuntos en lento intercambio intelectual? Mucho 
nos inclinamos a esto Ultimo, por las muchas coincidencias e iden- 
tidades que, si no se conocieran como propias, como autdéctonas de 
un pais, al tratar ahora de ellas, tiempos mediantes, se creerian 
copias o plagios a pies juntillas. Para patentizarlo, vamos a seguir 
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algunas comparaciones con el folk-lore chileno sobre este topico, muy 
bien observado por el costumbrista don Desiderio Lizana en su 
estudio “Cémo se canta la poesia popular.” 

En la costa ecuatoriana se han llamado pwetas, talladores, versifi- 
cadores 0 improvisadores a los que otros paises llaman payadores, 
valedores, etc. En Chile también eran puetas esos cantores analfa- 
betos como los nuestros (y en ello estriba la mayor gracia), y alla, 
como aqui y en los otros paises indo-hispanos, sus escenarios eran 
las fiestas poblanas, las canchas de las carreras, las galleras, los 
merenderos o mesas publicas o la mas acreditada tienda en que como 
atractivo los conquistaba el patrén con liberalidades de refinao, cajas 
de sardinas, tarros de salmén y galletas, que siempre fueron los 
exquisitos bocados extraordinarios del montuvio. Desde puntos 
lejanos se concertaban en veces los contrapuntos entre dos o mas 
mentaos (famosos) del rio tar o der rio cuar, (casi siempre era por 
rios su designacién) dandose cita para la fiesta en el pueblo tal. 
Instalados los cantores y sus padrinos, trabado el contrapunto, el 
publico preferia este nimero a todo lo demas; las apuestas se traba- 
ban y la liza duraba de creptsculo a creptsculo y en veces todos 
los dias de la fiesta, reemplazandose otras parejas. Por supuesto que 
el ptiblico no se limitaba a reir y aplaudir ; sino que entre mil frases 
de estimulo y de pique, también terciaban todos con sugerencias y 
temas, coplas y correcciones, contagiados por el estro, achispados 
con las copas, enardecidos con las apuestas y haciendo una algarabia 
alegre que imponia entreactos entre copla i copla a los del contra- 
punto, hasta que el duefio de la tienda o los auspiciadores lograban 
con gritos mayores restablecer la calma relativa para escuchar las 
nuevas talladas. Entre los varios torneos que hemos presenciado, 
recordamos de los célebres Ascensién Valero, del rio Ventanas; 
Fermin Navarrete de Pimocha o Vuelta de Cabonda; Crispin Marti- 
nez, mentao del rio Vinces; José Maria Dominguez, de Machala; 
N. Zambrano y otros de Manabi, el Oro, los Rios, Guayas y Es- 
meraldas. Supuesto queda que cada cantor (que en veces es de 
tapada) lleva su séquito de admiradores y entusiastas por el triunfo 
de su rio. 

Y también algunas mujeras hemos oido magnificas improvisa- 
doras que no iban a la zaga, ni rehuian desafios con los mentaos, y 
era de oir cOmo defendian a su sexo de las inculpaciones que les 
hacian los versos masculinos ! 

Los dos instrumentos musicales tnicos de la aficién montuvia, 
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han sido la vigiiela 0 guitarra y el acorde6n, que en el campo como 
que tiene un atractivo singular que no tiene en la ciudad. Pero el 
acordeén es su clésico. Con ése no se acompafian el amor fino ni 
la puesia; para éstos es la guitarra la unica, y el que no sabe tocarla, 
siempre tiene alguno ya conocido con el que se acordina o se 
acoteja. Pero fuera de fiestas también, el canto es el compafiero del 
montuvio en el trabajo mas que en el reposo mismo. Si en tierra, 
canta al compas de los boleos de su machete; canta al ritmo de las 
pisadas de su caballo en el solitario camino; canta en el desmonte; 
y si en el agua, canta en su canoa mientras en aguas tranquilas hunde 
y saca el canalete o el remo, o maneja la cafia del timon o la bayona, 
remienda las velas y las jarcias o tira de las redes y el anzuelo. Y la 
mujer canta y canta en falsete incesante mientras lava o aplancha, 
desbrota el huerto, surce o cose, cocina o arrulla. 

Décimas i cuartetas, rara vez romances, son las tnicas formas de 
sus estrofas. En ellas predomina la asonancia, aunque el pueta no 
se anda en escripulos, que no conoce de técnica, y asonantes y con- 
sonantes, agudos y llanos se revuelven como chicos en asueto sin 
respeto ninguno a los canones con tal que salga er sentido. 

Asi mismo, a grandes distancias se conciertan en Chile los puetas 
de famoso saber; pero alli se distinguen entre abajinos y arribanos, 
segtin sean del Norte o del Sur, aun de la misma regién. Los nues- 
tros se apodan por sus rios, como hemos dicho, y sea de advertir ya, 
que, aun cuando en su nombre y fondo sean lo mismo, no son 
iguales en su tono y musica los amor-finos de todas las cinco pro- 
vincias. Los de los Rios, el Guayas y el Oro son bastante diferen- 
ciados, y, a nuestro gusto, el del Oro es mas dulce y sentimental y 
los de Guayas y Rios mas alegres y sencillos. 

El descriptor chileno parece que hubiera visto nuestros encuentros 
montuvios, tal es la fidelidad de su descripcién con la escena pre- 
senciada por nosotros. Presentados y frente a frente, han de hablar 
primero de lo poco que saben; de lo olvidados que estan, del mucho 
tiempo que hacen que no improvisan, de lo mal que tocan i de cien 
cosas que puedan servir de disculpa al que sea vencido, o ha de 
hacer resaltar mas su triunfo. Igual es aqui, aunque a pocas copas 
ha venido la audacia, y a lo mejor se le oye a uno decir: 


—Oiga, amigo, ;aceuta usté? 
Dispénseme por marcriao, 
pero sé que cumo pueta 
disque es usté muy mentao, 
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y como soy al iguar, 
bamo a ber si nos topamos. 
—Usté improbisa ? 


—Choquemos! (se dan las manos) 
—aA lo divino u lo humano? 
—Soy gayo a lo como quiera 
y en cuarquier terreno canto! 


—Falle usté, y deme el pespunte (el tono de la guitarra) 
—Amor fino u sapateao! 


La suerte o la mayor osadia resuelve el punto de quien ha de 
comenzar primero y ha de dar el colorido a la poesia, si es satirica, o 
es amorosa, 0 de indireuta; en fin, a lo divino o lo humano. 

La poesia a lo divino lo hemos oido en los mismos temas usados 
en otros paises: La creacién del mundo; el nacimiento del Nifio; 
la Adoracién de los reyes, el pecado original, la degollacién de los 
inocentes, el diluvio, el infierno, etc., con unos anacronismos de 
espantar y mezcolanzas de nombres y sucesos de lo mas chistosos, 
pero triunfalmente rematadas por el sincerismo y el énfasis de los 
improvisadores que siempre oyen entre aplausos los postreros versos. 

Estos temas son para décimas de final obligado. De modo que 
puesto el tema en una cuarteta generalmente, cada uno tendra que 
hacer una décima que obligatoriamente ha de tener por ultimo verso 
el primero de la estrofa del tema, otra el segundo, otra el tercero y 
otra el cuarto. Lo que, como se ve, no es cosa de poca monta. 

El folk-lore chileno tiene, entre muchas similares a las nuestras, 
ésta con este tema: 


El gallo en su gallinero 
abre las alas y canta; 
el que duerme en casa ajena 
a las cuatro se levanta. 


Lo que implica el torneo de cuatro décimas con la glosa obligada. 

Igual la hemos oido aqui; quiz4 con algunas variantes que no 
recordamos. Vamos a transcribir la chilena; pero como el cronista 
ha olvidado la ultima glosa, y no la trae, nosotros se la completare- 
mos por acordarnos, felizmente, de ella. Es asi: 


La noche del nacimiento 
Del Mesias prometido 
El buey al recién nacido 
Se allegé a echarle el aliento; 
La tierra y el firmamento 
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Adoran al Verdadero; 
Mas, éste avisé primero, 
En alta voz lo anuncié 
Diciendo: “Cristo nacié !” 
El gallo en su gallinero. 


A un igual con los pastores 
Trinan las aves parleras ; 
En los campos i praderas 
Se reverdecen las flores ; 
Al nifio con mil amores 
Lo besa la Virgen santa ; 
Su complacencia era tanta 
Que al mirar tan precioso hijo, 
El gallo, de regocijo, 
Abre las alas i canta. 





Los tres reyes del Oriente 
A adorarlo hacen su viaje, 
Herodes les dié hospedaje 
En su palacio excelente ; 

I la estrella reluciente 

Con su luz clara i serena 

Los libra de aquella escena 
Que el cruel tirano dispone: 
He aqui a lo que se expone 
El que duerme en casa ajena. 


El nifio Jestis dormia 
y San José lo velaba 
y la Virgen lo arrullaba 
mientras pafiales le hacia 
Antes que despunte el dia 
despierta la Virgen Santa 
al hijo cubre en su manta 
para empezar sus quehaceres 
dando ejemplo a las mujeres, 
A las cuatro se levanta. 


También hemos oido estotra: 


Por pura curiosidad 
de Eva, fuimos condenados, 
hasta que Cristo murié 
por librarnos del pecado. 





Pat Ma. 
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Vamos a copiar las décimas chilenas, en la seguridad de que muy 
poco diferiran de las que por aca corrian, y para que apreciemos la 
sinceridad, sencillez y campechania con que el pueblo asimilaba las 
leyendas biblicas. 
En el jardin terrenal 
Colocé Dios a Adan i Eva 
Para ponerlos a prueba 
Si eran de buen natural. 
’ Del arbol, del bien i el mal 
Les dijo: “no tomaras” ' 
Pero la mujer tenta ; 
Por una serpiente astuta, 
Agarré la primer fruta 
Por pura curiosidé. 


Mui contenta i mui ufana 

I sin sospechar el plan 

Del Diablo, le pas6é a Adan 

Una bonita manzana, 3 
El otro con pocas ganas : 
I tal vez medio asustado | 
Se comié el primer bocado 
I le convidé a la indine ... 

I por esa golosina 

De Eva, fuimos condenados. 


“Afuera, desobedientes,” 

Grité el Sefior al momento, 

“Anda a ganar el faumento (alimento) 
Con el sudor de tu frente” ; 

I asi triste i macilento 

Esa pareja salié, 

I nunca jamas volvid, 

Ni ellos noticias tuvieron 

De la gloria que perdieron, 

Hasta que Cristo muriéd. 


El Sefior tuvo piedad 
I envié al divino Jesis 
A padecer en la cruz 
Pa borrar la gran maldad; 
Esa si que fué bondad, 
Mandar aqui al hijo amado 
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Para que fuese oprobiado 
Por la calunia judia, 

I rendir hasta la vida 
Por librarnos del pecado.* 


No hemos oido por aca un género humoristico—disparatorio que 
sin duda fué especialidad de un tal Guajardo, célebre en Chile, i del 


que para muestra copiamos una décima: 


Jaqueca tengo en un brazo 
Dejante? de questoy cojo, 
porque soy rengo de un ojo 
y tuerto del espinazo ; 
de contino ando a porrazo 
sin poder hacer firmeza ; 
mis oidos con ligereza 
llegan a tastabillar, 
pero al cabo vine a andar 
pisando con la cabeza. 


Pero en cambio hemos oido otras, que tenemos por muy nuestras: 


Al otro lado de un hombre 
estaba parado un rio, 
afilando su caballo, 
dandole agua a su cuchillo. 


Asémate a la vergiienza 
cara de poca ventana, 
dame un vasito de sed 
que me estoy muriendo de agua. 


En Chile se llama Canto a dos razones, lo que en nuestra costa 
es el contrapunto, con la diferencia de que el de dos razones es que 
el uno ha de dar dos versos de una cuarteta; y el otro ha de comple- 


tar la cuarteta y el sentido. Por ejemplo: 


—-Aytideme, compafiero 

a cantar de dos palabras. 
—Pdongale puerta al chiquero 
no se le arranquen las cabras. 


1 Readers of Lope de Vega will remember similar compositions; e.g. in La 


moza de caéntaro, Act. II, vj—Ep1Tor. 
2 Dejante: sin embargo, a pesar de, a mas de que, etc. 
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Pero mas complicado es nuestro contrapunto: El uno hace tres 
versos y se planta dejando inconcluso el sentido. El otro debe con- 
cluir estrofa y sentido y dar a su vez los otros tres versos para que 
el contrario concluya. 

Las satiras o indireutas son pruebas a que la concurrencia somete 
frecuentemente a los cantores, “pa ver qué les sale de la cabeza.” 

—Echele un verso a Fulano—Bamo a vé, un berso pa la julanita! 
I hay quienes a mas gala, replican:—Deme usté mesmo er pie, 
amigo. El pie, quiere decir el tema o el primer verso, como por 
ejemplo :—La flor de la chirimoya. 


—La flor de la chirimoya 

sélo esta nifia la tiene; 

acostadita en su cama ... 

—Hasta la calle trasciende ; Compafiero! 


Hay otro aspecto de desafios, que no es con acompafiamiento de 
guitarra, ni cantado, sino simplemente recitado, o mejor dicho 
gritado, pues asi es como lo echa el montuvio. En otras partes la 
llaman esta la paya, y el acto de recitar en contrapunto los paya- 
dores, es payar. Esta versificacién se caracteriza por los temas, y asi 
los llaman aqui ; que son especie de adivinanzas o paradojas que unos 
a otros se proponen para resolverlas, y que generalmente comienzan 
con un cumplido, piropo o alabanza un tanto irdénica al talento y 
ciencia del contendor que ha de resolverla. Los ejemplos lo aclararan 
mejor : 

—Pues ya que tu ciencia es tar 

entre vivos y difuntos, 

dime :—; Pueden estar juntos 

Dios y er Diablo en un costal ? 

—Ben aca, bruto animal, 

pa decirte en pocos puntos: 

¢Cémo pueden estar juntos 

Dios y er Diablo en un costal? 
o estotra: 

—Coje un costal i un paper 

esctichame bien lo que hablo: 

escribe alli Dios i er Diablo 

y mételo luego en él. 


—Si tanto logré estudiar 
digame sin fantasia : 
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~Cémo se puede pasar 
un huevo en el agua fria? 


—Pa poner tal disparate 

hay que ser mas advertio; 
mete usté el huevo en un mate 
y paselo por el rio. 

—Yo no sé filosofia 

Pero usté que tanto sabe 
difina ; cual es el ave 

que tiene tetas y cria? 


El morcielago y la bruja 

con alas y tetas vuela 
preguntaselo a tu agiiela 

que anda en torres y cartujas. 


Sea que la fuerza del consonante los lleva a lo impremeditado, 
o el pique del retintin con que se le pide la soluci6én, lo cierto es que 
la ironia va subiendo de punto i llega a agravios que exigen la 
intervencion del patrén o los padrinos o los amigos. Felizmente no 
es en estos caprichos que los montuvios se encorajinan i dejan 
salir el naturdé del cardter en cuyo fondo reposa el machete. Después 
de un guirigai de satisfaiciones y dos o tres copas mas, pa ser joviar 
(jovial, complaciente, segun ellos) se restablece la alegria y sigue el 
contrapunto bajo promesas de mas moderacion. 

El] sefior Lizana describe el canto de coleo, que aca no sabemos 
haya existido. Es la poesia ultra, para la cual es menester ser 
improvisadores muy de fuste i muy versados los que se traben en el 
torneo. El tema es una cuarteta. La primera décima tiene que 
acabar en el primer verso de la cuarteta; pero el otro ha de co- 
menzar su décima con el mismo final del contendor, y ha de acabarla 
con el segundo verso de la cuarteta tema; la otra décima, que le 
corresponde al primero, ha de comenzar con el ultimo verso de la 
que acaba de oir, y ha de acabar con el tercer verso del tema, y la 
cuarta ha de empezar con el ultimo verso de la escuchada, para 
acabar con el ultimo de la del tema. Es muy complicado e ingenioso. 
Pero nos llama la atenciOn que el tema de muestra que el autor 
chileno nos trae, sea tan familiar entre nosotros. I es éste: 


Al pobre nadie le fia, 

al pobre nadie le presta, 
si el pobre llega a tener, 
gotas de sangre le cuesta. 
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Muy posible es que sean éstas las ultimas noticias que queden en 
nuestra bibliografia, de una costumbre tipica, del folk-lore costefio 
ecuatoriano, rezago de los ultimos y muy contados que nos quedan 
del coloniaje. 

Los versificadores campesinos desaparecen; las ciudades los ab- 
sorben, los desvian, los anulan; los campos quedan desiertos y los 
vacios los van a llenar los viciosos mercenarios arrojados por la 
urgencia de la ciudad. Las fiestas poblanas pierden su caracter, 
porque los mercaderes de las ciudades invaden los pueblos con sus 
cosas civilizadas, y el montuvio se acorta y acoquina, se siente 
forastero en donde antes se veia sefior ; la policia va tras los rateros y 
jumos; el orden se impone donde antes no habia sino alegria y 
bullicio sin consecuencias; la civilizacién se impone, pero el pais 
pierde sus faces tipicas, sus costumbres propias, su alma i caracter, 
su patria, en suma, para vestirse, comer y conducirse a lo yanqui, 
francés, italiano o cualquier otro. 

En nuestra “Crénica de Guayaquil” sobre “Los 9 de Octubre 
antafiones” restauramos dos décimas del drama Carlomagno o los 
Doce Pares de Francia que se daba en la plaza de Santo Domingo 
y que encumbro su triunfo popular hasta darse, segun dicen, en el 
viejo teatro “Olmedo” ya bien entrados los modernos tiempos. 
Probablemente ese drama y otros han de haber viajado en coplas por 
toda América colonial. De otro modo no se explica la coincidencia 
de nuestras décimas con otras que Chile tiene entre sus cantos a 
lo adivino. 

En cuanto a la produccién campesina en la cuerda amatoria seria 
cosa de llenar muchos tomos el acopio de las mas bonitas coplas. 
Qué variedad de piropos; qué policromia de temas ingenuos, pero 
algunos de qué profunda filosofia y de qué clara concepcién; qué 
ternezas tan ingenuas, qué observacién de la naturaleza y qué 
oportunidad de comparaciones! I esta misma guirnalda orla la 
América desde México hasta el Uruguay, en curiosa coincidencia. 


GuayaguiL M. CuAvez FRANCO 


[Note.—The foregoing article appeared last summer in the 
Revista de las Espaiias. It was already in type for publication in 
Hispania. The author evidently sent his manuscript to both journals 
at the same time. The editor, after much hesitation, decided to print 
with this acknowledgment, because the article has real interest and 
the Revista de las Espaiias is not widely accessible to our members. } 




















EL CONCEPTO DE LO REAL EN LAS ULTIMAS 
NOVELAS DE UNAMUNO 


“Llamo ejemplares a estas novelas” — dice Unamuno en el pré- 
logo de sus Tres Novelas Ejemplares — “porque las doy como ejem- 
plo — asi como suena — ejemplo de vida y de realidad. ; De realidad! 
De realidad, si! Sus agonistas, es decir, luchadores—o si queréis 
los llamaremos personajes — son reales, realisimos, y con la realidad 
mas intima, con la que se dan ellos mismos, en puro querer ser, o en 
puro querer no ser, y no con la que le den los lectores.” 

La realidad unamunesca, es decir, la realidad que se dan a si 
mismos los personajes de las ultimas novelas de Unamuno “en puro 
querer ser, 0 en puro querer no ser,” no es ese algo ambiguo e incoloro 
que pasa por realismo en el arte literario. Ese llamado realismo es 
“cosa puramente externa, aparencial, cortical y anecddtica.” Super- 
ficiales y anecdoticas son casi todas las novelas que representan el arte 
literario espafiol realista. Superficiales en este sentido son Pepita 
Jiménez, Sotileza, Insolacién, Entre Naranjos; superficial y anec- 
dética en el mas alto grado es El sombrero de tres picos. Unamuno 
rechaza este arte que se deleita en reproducir o reflejar lo externo. 
Para él el mundo fenoménico es apariencia e ilusi6n; la realidad sdlo 
existe en el fondo de las cosas. Es decir, de las cosas, no; en el fondo 
de las almas. Esta es la doctrina filoséfica de Kant. La diferencia 
entre el filésofo aleman y el filésofo vasco estriba en que Kant dijo 
que el fondo de las cosas — o de las almas — es incognoscible mien- 
tras que Unamuno afirma lo contrario. 

Seguin Unamuno, la novela pertenece al arte creativo, lo mismo 
que la poesia. “En una creacién,” dice él, “la realidad es una realidad 
intima, creativa y de voluntad.” Y enseguida pregunta: “;Cual es la 
realidad intima, la realidad real, la realidad eterna, la realidad poética 
0 creativa de un hombre? Sea hombre de carne y hueso, o sea de los 
que llamamos de ficcién, que es igual.” Pues lo mas intimo, lo mas 
creativo, lo mas real de un hombre, contesta Unamuno, es lo que ese 
hombre quiere ser. “Por el que hayamos querido ser, no por el que 
hayamos sido, nos salvaremos o perderemos.” 

Los personajes de todas las ultimas novelas de Unamuno se salvan 
© se pierden a fuerza de querer ser o de querer no ser; unos se baten 
contra el destino y vencen su sino realizando proezas volitivas ; otros 
se acoquinan y acaban por suicidarse o morirse gota a gota. Estos 
ultimos son los abulicos, las victimas de la noluntad. 
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“Estos personajes crepusculares (no de medio dia ni de media 
noche),” afiade Unamuno, “que ni quieren ser ni quieren no ser, sino 
que se dejan llevar y traer, todos esos personajes de que estan llenas 
nuestras novelas contemporaneas espafiolas no son, con todos los 
pelos y sefiales que les distinguen, con sus muletillas y sus tics y sus 
gestos, no son en su mayoria personas, y no tienen realidad intima.” 

“La realidad,” insiste Unamuno, “no la constituyen las bambalinas, 
ni las decoraciones, ni el traje, ni el paisaje, ni el mobiliario, ni las 
acotaciones.” La realidad la crean los hombres de carne y hueso, o 
de ficcién, por esfuerzos volitivos. 

En Dos madres —la primera de las tres novelas que forman la 
trilogia titulada Tres novelas ejemplares y un prélogo—no hay 
bambalinas, ni decoraciones, ni trajes, ni paisajes, ni mobiliario. Hay, 
en cambio, una mujer con un monstruoso apetito de maternidad ; un 
ser que quiere prolongarse a través de un hijo de carne y hueso, y 
que no puede porque el destino le ha deparado un vientre estéril. 
Este querer ser contra viento y marea constituye la realidad de 
Raquel, el personaje central de la novela. Frente a este yo de alto 
voltaje volitivo, coloca Unamuno un pobre de espiritu que ni huele 
ni hiede; un ser, en fin, a quien no le importa ser. Esta mansedumbre 
e indiferencia constituyen la realidad de don Juan, el caracter secun- 
dario de la accién. Del choque de estos dos agonistas surge la novela, 
y del conflicto sale triunfante Raquel, el yo positivo, y vencido don 
Juan, el yo negativo. 

En El Marqués de Lumbria, la segunda novela de la serie, hay 
otra mujer que se empefia en ser madre y lo es a fuerza de querer 
serlo. Carolina, el yo positivo de este conflicto de voluntades, atrae 
primero y luego anula a Tristan, el yo negativo, y acaba por triunfar 
contra todos los obstaculos fisicos y espirituales que se atraviesan en 
su camino. 

Alejandro Gomez, el protagonista de la tercera novela de la tri- 
logia, Nada menos que todo un hombre, es un yo descomunal que 
busca su salvacién en hacer su libérrima voluntad. El conflicto en 
esta novela es entre dos voluntades positivas, una de mayor intensidad 
que la otra, y termina por la fusién de ambas. Raquel y Carolina se 
salvan anulando a los demas. En Nada menos que todo un hombre, 
Alejandro se salva en Julia, su mujer, y ésta halla su salvacién en 
Alejandro, su esposo. 

En estas novelas se echa de menos no sélo las bambalinas y las 
decoraciones sino también la accién novelesca. En el articulo “His- 
toria y Novela,” incluido en la coleccién publicada bajo el titulo de 
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Contra esto y aquello, dice Unamuno que el gusto por la novela 
novelesca “parece denunciar en un individuo o en un pueblo cierto 
cansancio espiritual o cierta endeblez de espiritu.”” Unamuno pre- 
tende ser nada menos que todo un hombre y se guarda mucho de dar 
lugar a que se dude de su potencia, fisica o espiritual. Por esa razon 
aborrece las novelas de folletin ; no sdlo no las escribe: ni siquiera las 
lee! Una de sus jactancias es no haber leido Las Aventuras de Ro- 
cambole. Sin duda, su aborrecimiento de lo novelesco incluye el 
cinema, que, segin Salvador de Madariaga, es la ultima manifesta- 
cién del libro de caballerias. Unamuno sdlo acepta lo novelesco 
cuando “el cuento es soporte de pensamientos mas hondos, como 
sucede en el Quijote.” 

Las novelas de Unamuno no son—como pretendia Valera que 
eran las suyas — obras de entretenimiento para deleitar y distraer a 
los ociosos. Unamuno es varén demasiado serio para prestarse a 
hacer el papel de payaso. El pobre hombre de negocios, mentalmente 
agotado después del afan de cada dia, que vaya al cinema a distraerse, 
o que se refocile leyendo cualquiera de las numerosas novelas poli- 
ciacas, sucesoras de Rocambole. Para los viciosos, ahi estan las nove- 
las pornograficas, “esas obras lamentables que se escriben para los 
que aun no son hombres del todo y para los que dejaron en cierto 
modo de serlo.”” Unamuno solo sirve alimentos sanos para estomagos 
sanos. Su arte no es desinteresado; no escribe él como canta el 
pajaro en el bosque. Unamuno quiere amolar su hacha, es verdad, 
pero quiere amolarla para desmontar la selva y sembrar un huerto; 
es un honrado labrador que desea mejorar la vifia del Sefior. Sus 
novelas son soporte de hondos pensamientos, vehiculos para la pro- 
paganda de su ideal de salvacién: “Por el que hayamos querido ser, 
no por el que hayamos sido nos salvaremos o perderemos.” Unamuno 
aspira nada menos que a salvarnos de la abulia, la enfermedad con- 
stitucional de los pueblos hispanicos. Y no le da la real gana a este 
terrible vasco, a este padre de Raquel, de curarnos con pildoritas 
almibaradas y con jarabes dulzones; es médico de sinapismos y 
sangrias. En otras palabras: sus recetas nada tienen de agradables. 
Ni Dos madres, ni El Marqués de Lumbria, ni Nada menos que todo 
un hombre son libros de agradable lecture. Tampoco lo son Amor 
y Pedagogia, Abel Sanchez y La tia Tula. 

Joaquin Monegro, el personaje principal de Abel Sdnchez, se 
propone escribir, como coronacién de su vida profesional, Las memo- 
rias de un médico viejo, y planea una novela que sea “un espejo de 
la vida, pero de las entrafias, y de las mas negras, de ésta; una bajada 
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a las simas de la vileza humana; un libro de alta literatura y filosofia 
acibarada a la vez. Alli pondria toda su alma sin hablar de si mismo; 
alli, para desnudar las almas de los otros, desnudaria la suya.” Esto 
es precisamente lo que hace Unamuno en sus novelas; son todas éstas 
espejo de las mas negras entrafias de la vida mas bien que pintura 
de su risuefia superficie; en ellas baja el autor a los sétanos y cata- 
cumbas del alma, escudrifia sus oscuros aposentos y descubre las mas 
hondas raices de las acciones humanas; en ellas, en fin, pone Una- 
muno toda su alma sin hablar de si mismo y la desnuda al desnudar 
las almas de sus agonistas. 

Las novelas de Unamuno son algo mas que subjetivas ; en cierto 
modo, son autobiograficas, fiel relato de su propia vida espiritual. 
“Mi alma es todo un pueblo,” dice Unamuno. “Todo hombre — 
afiade luego — lleva dentro de si las siete virtudes y sus siete opuestos 
vicios capitales ; es orgulloso y humilde, gloton y sabio, rijoso y casto, 
envidioso y caritativo, avaro y liberal, perezoso y diligente, iracundo 
y sufrido. Y saca de si mismo lo mismo al tirano que al esclavo, al 
criminal que al santo, a Cain que a Abel.” 

Con este bagaje adentro todo sér humano Ileva en si los medios 
para crear agonistas sin necesidad de andar por el mundo, libreta en 
mano, como un Zola o un Sinclair Lewis, documentandose aqui, sor- 
prendiendo una conversacién alla. Eso es vil reportaje, indigno del 
artista creador. El verdadero novelista se recoge en si mismo, se 
adentra en su yo y saca del fondo de su propia alma los personajes 
de sus novelas. Asi creaba Balzac que “no era hombre que hacia 
vida de mundo ni se pasaba el tiempo tomando notas de lo que veia 
en los demas o de lo que les oia. Llevaba el mundo dentro de si.” 
Unamuno quiere ser como Balzac, y no quiere ser como Zola. Al 
querer ser como dice él que era Balzac, Unamuno se declara parti- 
dario de la novela subjetiva o lirica, y al no querer ser como Zola, 
claro esta, se pronuncia en contra de la novela objetiva o dramatica. 
Esta preferencia responde al temperamento esencialmente lirico de 
Unamuno y encaja perfectamente bien dentro de su filosofia. 

Seguin la teoria filoséfica de Unamuno, el yo volitivo es el yo 
creador. Los personajes de las novelas de Unamuno, lo mismo que 
don Miguel, ese sefior que ensefié griego en Salamanca y que ahora 
esta desterrado de su patria, todos han surgido, burbuja a burbuja, 
del alma unamunesca, donde todos existian en potencia. 

Este comtin origen espiritual explica el inconfundible parecido 
que todo el mundo observa entre Unamuno y sus personajes. Raquel 
es un Unamuno hembra. Si el destino se hubiera atrevido a obstacu- 
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lizar el vehemente deseo de don Miguel de prolongar su existencia a 
través de hijos de carne y hueso, sabe Dios que diabluras no hubiera 
hecho el indomable vasco para vencer al hado. Alejandro Gémez es 
otro Unamuno que emigra a América, se enriquece y vuelve a Espafia 
a hacer su santisima voluntad y a romperle la crisma de un botellazo 
al primer tio que se atreva a meterse con él. Joaquin Monegro es el 
Cain de Unamuno sacado a luz por éste, pues uno de los rasgos 
caracteristicos de Unamuno es contravenir las reglas y costumbres 
de los seres que habitan el mundo fenoménico. Nosotros escondemos 
a nuestro Cain, o lo negamos; Unamuno lo saca del fondo de su 
alma, se lo presenta al mundo y exclama: “Aqui esta Cain. Si Vds. 
creen que Abel es mejor que Cain, se equivocan.” 

Todos estos personajes de Unamuno chocan por su rareza; no se 
parecen a nadie porque se parecen demasiado a Unamuno, que no se 
parece a nadie. “;Qué bicho raro!” piensa uno. Esta aparente de- 
formidad de los personajes de Unamuno puede explicarse de dos 
modos distintos. En primer lugar, todos estos agonistas son fauna 
abismal sacada a la superficie por el autor después de bucear en el 
fondo de su alma, que él concibe como lago subterraneo. El sencillo 
don Rafael' antes de hallar la criatura que viene a llenar el vacio de 
su vida siente “alla, por debajo del corazén, susurro de aguas sote- 
rrafias.”” Cuando aparece el nifio, el corazén de don Rafael siente “no 
ya el susurro, sino el frescor de sus aguas soterrafias.” Anastasio y 
Eletheria, los dos amantes que se buscan sin conocerse,’? cuando se 
encuentran por fin y satisfacen su hambre de amor sienten que por 
debajo del arrobamiento que les embarga suena “extrafio rumor de 
aguas de abismo sin fondo.” Estos personajes, en sus momentos de 
mas honda emocidén, recuerdan su origen abismal. “Soy de los hom- 
bres, dice otro personaje unamunesco,® que mas se alimentan de su 
nifiez; soy de los que mas viven en los recuerdos de su lejana in- 
fancia. Las primeras impresiones que recibidé el espiritu virgen, las 
mas frescas, son las que forman su lecho, el rico légamo de que brotan 
las plantas que en el lago de nuestra alma se bafian.” Ahora bien, las 
especies acuaticas que viven a grandes profundidades estan perfecta- 
mente adaptadas a su medio. Sacadas a la superficie y exhibidas en 
una pecera o en un acuario se nos antojan bichos raros. Sus extrafias 


1“E] Sencillo don Rafael, Cazador y Tresillista,” pag. 15 y 16 en El Espejo 
de la Muerte. 


2“El Amor que asalta,” pag. 46 en El Espejo de la Muerte. 
8 “El Abejorro,” pag. 196 en El Espejo de la Muerte. 
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formas nos parecen deformidades. Habria que observar estas espe- 
cies en su medio ambiente natural antes de declararlas monstruosas. 
Dice Beebe que cuando él baja al fondo del mar a estudiar la fauna 
abismal y observa las especies raras en su medio natural, él es el que 
se siente absurdo, ridiculo y monstruoso. Lo mismo ocurre con los 
personajes de las novelas de Unamuno. Son especies de aguas sote- 
rrafias, perfectamente bien adaptadas para vivir en las profundidades 
que tanto echan de menos en los momentos criticos de su vida super- 
ficial. Por esa razon, vistas a flor de agua parecen monstruos. 

La otra razon por la cual nos choca la rareza de los personajes de 
Unamuno es porque el autor los da a luz completamente desnudos de 
alma y ni siquiera se toma el trabajo de ponerles un simple taparrabo ; 
es mas, parece que el novelista goza en escandalizar a sus lectores. 
Joaquin Monegro nace envidioso ; la envidia se le encona, se le pudre 
y se convierte en odio; el odio le envenena la vida. El alma de este 
agonista tiene oscuros sétanos y himedas catacumbas. Unamuno se 
complace en llevar al lector por toda la planta baja de este edificio 
para que lo vea todo y aspire las miasmas que despide. 

Nosotros, los que vivimos en el mundo fenoménico, solemos en- 
cerrar nuestros malos impulsos en el calabozo de la subconciencia y 
ponemos a la puerta un carcelero para que el preso no se huya y 
venga a darnos malos ratos. Es verdad que de noche el carcelero 
dormita y el prisionero se escapa y hace mil diabluras, pero al des- 
puntar el alba volvemos a prender al préfugo y lo zampamos en la 
carcel. Los personajes de Unamuno no tienen donde encerrar sus 
malos impulsos. Unamuno se ha encargado de derribar las puertas 
del calabozo y de despedir al carcelero a cajas destempladas. Estos 
pobres agonistas llevan adentro un presidio y un manicomio sueltos. 
Por mas que luchan por dominar sus instintos perversos casi siempre 
son vencidos por aquéllos; son muchos contra uno. En el alma de 
los agonistas unamunescos parece reinar la mas completa anarquia. 
2 Pero acaso reinan el orden y la paz en el alma de Unamuno? 

Si la realidad real es volitiva, ya sabemos a que atenernos: Scho- 
penhauer nos lo ha dicho en tres gruesos volimenes ; en ella no reinan 
ni la paz ni el orden sino el desbarajuste y el caos. Quizas sea esta 
la verdadera explicacién de los personajes unamunescos; son entes 
de voluntad manchados con el pecado original del deseo. 


Jost Papin 


New Yorx Crry 

















THE COMPLEMENTARY INFINITIVE AND ITS 
PRONOUN OBJECT 


In Spanish, as in Italian, the pronoun object of an infinitive is 
regularly appended (Quierlo verla) ; otherwise it accompanies, and 
usually precedes, the verb which governs the infinitive (La quiero 
ver). The complementary infinitive may be direct (Prometié man- 
darlo), or prepositional (Habia de mandarlo). In this discussion the 
governing verb, the verb grammatically dominant but logically sub- 
ordinate, will be referred to as the auxiliary, and the placing with it 
of a pronoun which is the object of a complementery infinitive will 
be termed anteposition. 

The object pronouns in Old Spanish enjoy great freedom of posi- 
tion, but they are rarely appended to a complementary infinitive which 
closely follows its auxiliary. However, even in the earliest writings 
the infinitives in certain situations do append their pronouns,” and this 
position for the pronoun, which is logical and lucid, came to be used 
more and more for complementary infinitives, even when the aux- 
iliary was close at hand.* 

Yet in the seventeenth century anteposition was the prevailing 
usage ; the portions of prose which I examined show 54 per cent for 
Cervantes and 63 per cent for Quevedo.* On the other hand, of the 
nineteenth-century prose writers which I have studied only two have 


1 Hanssen, Gramédtica histérica, Sec. 506. Frequent arrangements are the 
following : develo castigar a demas el juez (Fuero juzgo, VI, 4, 3); si el omne 
libre deslayda siervo ayeno o lo fizier deslaydar (ibid.) ; when negative: non lo 
pudo sofrir (Cron. gen., apud Ford, Old Spanish Readings, p. 42); ca vos lo 
non podria soffrir (ibid., p. 43). 

2 Examples of postposition in Old Spanish: (1) when the auxiliary follows: 
dargelas queremos delant estando vos (Cid, 3174); (2) when the infinitive is 
introduced by a preposition other than a or de: metio mano al espada et fue 
por ferirle con ella (Cron. gen., apud Menéndez, Leyenda, p. 240) ; (3) with the 
split future: empefiargelo he por lo que fore guisado (Cid, 92); (4) when the 
infinitive is not complementary: cual serie lo meior, de ir a los moros o atender 
los (Cron. gen., apud Marden, Fernén Gonzdlez, p. 118). 

8 Professor R. K. Spaulding (“Puedo hacerlo versus Lo puedo hacer,” in 
Hispania, X, 343—48, 1927) has traced historically the usage for complementary 
infinitives after deber, haber de, ir, poder, and querer. 

*Cervantes and Quevedo appear to use anteposition nearly always with 
haber de and very frequently with poder; in contrast with modern usage they 
use anteposition with tornar a, comenzar a, ponerse a, and pensar. 
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anteposition in more than a quarter of the cases. A study of various 
books by ten authors reveals great diversity of usage, as may be 

seen by the following summaries. 
Palacio Valdés, La alegria del Capitén Ribot and Riverita: ante- / 
) position, 8 per cent, especially with dejar, hacer, oir, haber de. : 
: Pereda, El sabor de la tierruca: anteposition, 8 per cent, espe- 
cially with dejar, rarely with # a. Rare expression, the speaker being 
excited: acabéme de aturdir un golpe. ) 

Valera, El Comendador Mendoza: anteposition, 11 per cent, es- 
pecially with dejar, hacer, w a, and haber de. 

“Fernan Caballero,” La Gaviota: anteposition, 13 per cent, espe- | 
cially with dejar, haber de, and querer. Rare expression: sin que él | 
lo hubiese echado de ver. { 

Mesonero Romanos, Selections, edited by Northup: anteposition, } 
13 per cent, rarely with poder. Unusual expression: todos se sienten | 
agutjonear. ' 

Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta and Gloria: anteposition, 16 per 
cent, especially with dejar, haber de, ir a, poder, querer, and volver a. i 

Alvarez Quintero, Ast se escribe la historia, Flor de la vida, and | 
Puebla de las mujeres: anteposition, 16 per cent, especially with ir a, 
poder, querer, and deber. Unusual: ; Tan cierto como que lo pienso : 
matar ! i 

“Clarin,” Pdginas escogidas: anteposition, 25 per cent, mostly i 
with poder, dejar, and haber de, rarely with ir a or querer. i 

Baroja, Paginas escogidas: anteposition, 26 per cent; ir a and | 
poder show anteposition in about half the occurrences. Unusual ) 
auxiliaries: Se comenszé a devisar una colina obscura. Si la llegaba a | 
tener, gqué haria? . 

Martinez Sierra, El ama de la casa, Cancién de cuna, and El 
diablo se rie: anteposition, 32 per cent, very often with ir a, fre- | 
quently with deber, dejar, haber de, poder, querer, and volver a. | 
Unusual: si no le llego a recoger; me pienso retirar dignamente; te | 
empecé a querer. 

Not all infinitives admit the anteposition of their object pro- 
nouns. It occurs mostly with direct infinitives (following puedo, | 
quiero, dejo, etc.) ; also with a infinitives (following verbs of loco- 
motion) ; also with de infinitives (after he and debo) ; also with the 
infinitive after tengo que. I have not seen lo hay que hacer in any 
modern writer, nor any cases of anteposition where the infinitive is 
introduced by a preposition other than a or de. Such auxiliaries as 

i 
i 
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tardo en, suetio con, estoy para, and acabo por consistently show the 
pronoun object appended to the infinitive. 

Of the large number of verbs which may have their meaning 
completed by an infinitive,* only thirteen often take the object pro- 
noun. They are the following, placed in the order of frequency of 
occurrence with infinitives having pronoun objects, regardless of 
anteposition: poder, querer, wr a, deber (de), haber de, volver a, 
venir a, tener que, dejar, saber, soler, hacer, oir. Cases of the pre- 
positive pronoun with auxiliaries other than these are so rare in 
modern Spanish that they may be disregarded. Here, then, are the 
auxiliaries in descending order with reference to percentages that 
show the probability that each will take to itself the pronoun object 
of a complementary infinitive. 

dejar, “to permit”: with the pronoun in anteposition in 94 per 
cent of the occurrences; total number of occurrences noted in the 
above-mentioned modern prose, regardless of pronoun position, 72. 
The use with a reflexive pronoun is very common: se tba dejando 
arrastrar por la brida (La Gaviota). The few instances of post- 
position show a different subject for the infinitive: déjeme usted 
verlos (Capitén Ribot). But dejar de, “to cease,” “to fail to,” has 
the pronoun in postposition. 

hacer: anteposition, 72 per cent; number of instances, 32; fre- 
quently reflexive: Por qué no se hace respetar? (Sabor de la tie- 
rruca) ; postposition only when the infinitive has a different subject: 
Una terrible corazonada la hizo ponerse roja (“Clarin’”).® 

oir: anteposition, 67 per cent; number of instances, 18; post- 
position only when the infinitive has a different subject: oye abrirse 
el balcén (Mesonero Romanos). In contrast to this verb, ver shows 
the pronoun in postposition. 

ir a: anteposition, 34 per cent ; number of instances, 361. 

haber de: anteposition, 31 per cent; number of instances, 223. 

soler: anteposition, 26 per cent ; number of instances, 47. 

volver a: anteposition, 25 per cent; number of instances, 122. 

poder: anteposition, 24 per cent; number of instances, 887 ; the 
most frequent of all. the auxiliaries. 


5 There are over two hundred listed by Hills and Ford; for a logical classi- 
fication of auxiliaries see R. Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, p. 386. 

® In the construction here treated the auxiliary mandar is rare, five instances 
being noted. Cuervo (Apuntaciones, Sec. 323) speaks of the difference between 
mandéle dar una limosna and mandé darle wna limosna. 
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querer : anteposition, 21 per cent: number of instances, 502; next 
to highest in frequency. 

saber, “know how to”: anteposition, 17 per cent; number of in- 
stances, 54. 

tener que: anteposition, 11 per cent; number of instances, 109; 
hay que shows the pronoun in postposition. 

deber (de): anteposition, 10 per cent ; number of instances, 254. 

venir a: anteposition, 5 per cent; number of instances, 114. 

The most obvious fact shown by this list is that the only aux- 
iliaries which in modern prose retain the object pronoun preponder- 
antly are certain verbs of causation and perception." In many cases 
with these verbs it seems to me that the sentence is descended, so to 
speak, from the Vulgar Latin sentence with a passive infinitive, and 
that where the Vulgar Latin infinitive was felt to be passive in mean- 
ing, the pronoun being originally the subject of the passive infinitive 
has escaped being appended, that is, today it always appears in ante- 
position. Professor Beardsley® did not find any sentences in Old 
Spanish where the pronoun was appended to the infinitive after fazer 
or dexar; it is fizolo soterrar, not fizo soterrarlo. And of the numer- 
ous examples which he gives of infinitives after oir and ver none 
have the pronoun appended. Modern Spanish also seems to avoid 
postposition of a pronoun which would be the subject were the 
verb to be considered passive in meaning.’ Cicero, to express the 
idea “Nothing more effectively causes orators to be observed as 
such,” says, Nulla res magis talis oratores videri facit (Brutus, 38). 
“Clarin,” to express the thought “He continued to cause all this to 
be observed,” says, Todo esto lo iba haciendo ver (Paginas escogidas, 
p. 87). The infinitive is now active; the pronoun object is in ante- 
position.*® 


7 It is noteworthy that in Italian “if the main verb is fare, lasciare, sentire, 
udire, or vedere, it must take the pronoun” (Grandgent, Jtalian Grammar, 
p. 38); and in Modern French “with devoir, pouvoir, or vouloir the proclitic 
pronoun goes with the complementary infinitive but with laisser and faire the 
pronoun regularly precedes” (Holbrook, Living French, p. 265). 

8 Beardsley, Infinitive Constructions in Old Spanish, p. 58. 

® Rare exceptions may be found, as mandaron desenterrarlo (Espinosa, 
Cuentos populares, II, 222). 

10 The Vulgar Latin infinitive that followed facere and sometimes had the 
passive meaning is discussed in the Columbia University Dissertation by H. 
Muller, La preposition & dans les locutions du type Faire faire quelque chose a 
quelqu’un. 
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If there are two object pronouns and both are objects of the 
infinitive, they are not separated in modern usage. The pair of pro- 
nouns comes before the auxiliary in from a third to a half of the 
instances ; that is, puedo decirtelo is somewhat more frequent than 
te lo puedo decir, whereas puedo decirlo is much more frequent than 
lo puedo decir. 

The impersonal reflexive verb used as an auxiliary shows the 
pronouns in either position: la penuria en que se nos quiere poner 
(Sabor de la tierruca), “the poverty in which they wish to place us” ; 
pregunté si podia vérsele (Ribot), “I asked whether he could be 
seen” ; occasionally with the pronouns separated: Ja pardlisis a que 
se quiso sujetarla (Mesonero Romanos). 

If we take into account only reflexive pronoun objects, we find 
that for nearly all the ten authors the percentage of anteposition is 
slightly greater than it is for all the pronoun objects."* The indirect 
objects do not seem to follow any rule differentiating them from the 
direct. An infinitive preceded by a negative adverb has its pronoun 
object appended: volvi yo a no incomodarme por eso (“Clarin”) ; 
podia no gustarles que yo las saludara (Baroja). 

For the sake of variety both anteposition and postposition are 
often used in the same sentence or passage, especially when the same 
auxiliary is used two or three times: Sali tan desesperada que quise 
matarme. — jSe quiso usted matar! exclamé la criada (Baroja) ; ni 
lo he vuelto a ver, ni ha vuelto a verme (Puebla de las mujeres) ; 
que Dios la quiere apartar de los peligros del mundo, que Dios quiere 
salvarla (Valera). 

Anteposition of the object pronoun seems to be more in evidence 
in language that is spontaneous and emotional. Is it more used in 
conversation than in literature? Possibly it is a trait of untutored 
speech. We have seen that it is rarely employed by careful com- 
posers of prose like Pereda and Valera, but comes much oftener in 
Baroja; furthermore in the folk tales which Professor Espinosa re- 
corded verbally in different parts of Spain,’* anteposition is more 
frequent than in any of the nineteenth-century authors investigated. 

Should it be found that modern Spanish in general follows the 
same usage as the prose covered in this study, it seems to me that the 


11 In Italian a reflexive pronoun more frequently goes with the main verb; 
see Grandgent, Jtalian Grammar, p. 38. 


12 Espinosa, Cuentos populares espaiioles; anteposition, 39 per cent in Vol- 
umes I and II. 
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writers of Spanish grammars should not content themselves with 
merely stating that the pronoun may have either position, but should 
distinguish the dozen auxiliaries that show anteposition from the 
two or three hundred which always leave the pronoun to be appended 
to the complementary infinitive. 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 


Fresno STATE COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


























MY CREDO, BY A HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER OF 
SPANISH 


“The only faith that wears well and holds its color is that which is 
woven of conviction, and set with the sharp mordant of experience.” 


THE LANGUAGE AND THINGS SPANISH 
I believe in the beauty of Spanish and things Hispanic. 


I believe there is beauty in the strains of music that break the 
stillness of an Arizona starlit night, as Augustin and his group go 
about the village serenading the Ritas. 

Beauty in the blue sky, green pepper trees, soft adobe walls, 
and Pablo singing from an open door, which affords a glimpse of 
whitewashed walls within, a picture of the Virgin, and a family 
portrait. 

Beauty in the way in which Facundo tosses back his long straight 
hair as he hurries to the high school to work on his English and 
typewriting. 

Beauty in that simple marriage ceremony of José’s which we 
witnessed in the old courthouse at midnight, because “tomorrow” 
her parents were going to take her away to Los Angeles. 

Beauty in that afternoon at the ranch, in celebration of another 
wedding, when the groom would call out: — Otra cancién para la 
Srta 





I believe there is supreme beauty in the fragrance of the Café 
de India which steals into my tropical mirador, from the garden of 
the old Spanish governors, along with strains from Orta’s violin. 
Orta is the University law student playing at Dofia Amparo’s “board- 
ing.” 

Beauty in the sunset view of the ships in San Juan harbor seven 
miles away. In the dignity of Don Felipe as he passes up the street. 
In the play of Angel Luis and Julito in the galeria. 


I believe there is beauty in that ancient patio of the University 
of Seville, and Don Francisco’s invitation to the classroom—“Cuando 
Vds. quieran.” 

Beauty in the way in which they serve tea at a fine Sevillian 
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home, and the three sons talk of their desire to come to the United 
States instead of to France, Germany, and England, as their father 
has planned. 

Beauty in the guitar magic of Habichuelas, wizard of the strings, 
and the cante hondo at the birthday party in the home of a Sevillian 
doctor. 

Beauty in the gaiety of the crowd in the Café de Ambos Mundos 
in Zaragoza, singing Venga Alegria. 

If not beauty, at least charm and picturesqueness, even in the 
crowd of little boys who bombard the entrance to the bullring at 


Segovia, and then slip by and within as the excited guardia comes . 


out to protest. 

Beauty in the character of “Mrs.” Padilla, patiently sewing for 
her two step-daughters, and opening her home to the grandmother 
of a step-daughter’s husband. 


And beauty in the language itself. It matters not that Carlos 
slights the g in agradable, or the Villa Roble girls, all final s’s, it 
still is beautiful. 

In this language was written: 


Los suspiros son aire, y van al aire. 
Las lagrimas son agua, y van al mar. 
Dime, mujer: cuando el amor se olvida, 
i Sabes tu a dénde va? 


In this language was painted Murillo’s “Children of the Shell.” 

In this language three ships once set out from Palos. 

In this language, three hundred years later, aviators left from 
the same port for Argentina. 

In this language the pampas listen, mountains repose, sugar 
centrals throb, great mines give up their treasure. 

In this language San Martin crossed the Andes, and Bolivar 
dreamed of a federation of nations. 


I believe that Spanish should be honored as the other American 
language. 

I believe that this is the age of internationalism, of awakening 
world thinking, that internationalism, like the virtue charity, should 
begin at home; that, therefore, the first duty of the United States 
is to be on happy terms with its neighbors in this hemisphere. 

But of these eighteen Hispanic nations in America—some are 
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small? Some are sparsely populated? Some have great need of 
educational and economic development? Yes—but they live—live 
and grow—individuals in the great family of nations, each with a 
flag and a national song, a capital, a law-making body, a voice in 
the affairs of the world, and a national soul! 

Varying in size and characteristics, they will all appreciate our 
salutation in the language of Isabella. Let our later aviators, who 
may lack the Lindbergh smile, yet carry their greeting in kindly 
words expressed in the language of their hosts. 

I believe that it should become impossible, and in a day not far 
off, for one to be named consul, commercial attaché, or minister who 
cannot speak in the language of the country to which he goes. 


I believe that a wholesome, honorable communion is born of 
business, and that Spanish should be respected as the second language 
of commerce. One expert has said that the greatest agency for 
making people take an interest in foreign affairs is foreign invest- 
ment. Regarding Latin-American commerce, the Foreign Trade 
Council cites figures ; great industrial leaders give us statistics. But 
“millions” and “billions” are generally rather incomprehensible terms, 
especially for teachers, and percentages are colorless, and therefore 
I believe that our most vivid picture will come from a study of a 
smaller area. When the students of a high school which is neither 
on the Mexican border nor on the Atlantic seaboard bring into their 
Spanish classes, within a few semesters, Spanish letters from the 
files of more than sixty companies, indifference is impossible, or 
stupid. 


I believe that Spanish is relatively easy, and that teachers who 
pettishly clamor to disprove it are cutting off their own figurative 
noses. If this is an age in which we teach subjects on the basis of 
their difficulty, why forsake the scholarly Greek and the musical 
Hebrew? Of course Spanish offers difficulties, but I believe that 
given equal students and equal teaching, somewhat more power can 
be gained in Spanish than in the other modern languages in a given 
time. 


I believe that no one but the most eminent scholar of many lan- 
guages, the artist of widest interests, has a right to draw com- 
parisons between the Spanish literature or music and that of other 
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nations. Yet it is the popular sport of those who cannot pronounce 
Ibafiez, and never heard of Echegaray. I believe for us it is enough 
to know that Spanish has a great literary and artistic treasure trove. 

I believe, then, of the language that it is beautiful, entitled to be 
honored as a diplomatic language, to be respected as a great language 
of commerce ; that the relative ease with which it may be acquired is 
an asset, not a fault; and that it has a literary and artistic wealth for 
those who will seek it. 


THE TEACHER 


I believe that the teacher must love the language he teaches, and 
have an affectionate interest in the peoples who speak it. That it is 
as important for him to know of the custom of sending out esquelas 
in case of a death as to know the preterite of caber. 

I believe that nothing is equal to actual residence among Spanish- 
speaking people, but that sincerity of purpose, personality, and 
scholarship perform miracles. 

It is my belief that travel with American groups in first-class 
hotels which cater to foreign travelers, though so undeniably valu- 
able, must still not be confused with actually living among the 
people; that one who cannot like—just a little bit—to eat frijoles 
with tortillas, drink a coco de agua, or relish a gazpacho on a July 
Sevillian day may perhaps be happier to confine his teaching to the 
language of ham and eggs and pie. 

I believe that the teacher must have a sense of values—that he 
must not emphasize that he teaches Castilian to the point of forget- 
ting that the Spanish of cultured Latin Americans is equally desir- 
able, and that there are matters of pronunciation infinitely more 
important than the c and z. 

This sense of values applies also to the structure of the language. 
Though we shall never give up the struggle for absolute accuracy, 
I believe that the student who volunteers “Lindbergh visité México,” 
with power and clearness, has done more than the student who 
never misses the a before a personal or proper noun object, but does 
not get beyond the written requirements of “Veo a Juan.” 

I believe that we must recognize that, while the article with its 
four forms can be taught almost solely by practice, the verb, each 
with some ninety forms in the active voice alone, making impossible 
sufficient practice of them all, calls for some downright old-fashioned 
memorizing. 
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I believe that the teacher should strive to acquaint himself with 
all phases of Hispanic culture, and I recall a blizzardy Sunday when 
one teacher and two pupils made a long, cold trip to see an exhibition 
of Goya prints. 

I believe that the teacher must be—sometimes the hardest tenet 
of all to practice—an optimist. We see all freshmen, for example, 
required to elect a language other than Spanish, and the best of 
them then encouraged to continue in the one begun. Still, even 
though some failures come to us, some of the best do also, and thus 
there are compensations. I am thinking of classes where the worst 
pupils are those who, unable to learn the other language, still are 
unable to unlearn the little acquired, sufficiently to accomplish 
anything in Spanish. Immediately I remember those others who, 
having learned the methods of foreign language study in the first 
language, show a progress in the second which would be a joy to 
any teacher. 


THE TOOLS 


I believe that a teacher without good tools is almost as helpless 
as tools without a good teacher. 

I believe that we ove a real debt of gratitude to anyone who 
brings out a new beginners’ book, a new edition of a South American 
drama, or a Spanish novel. 

I believe that those who furnish us with a great Spanish daily 
paper in this country, or a bi-weekly or monthly magazine for Span- 
ish students, or those who send us miscellaneous matter about the 
Spanish-speaking countries are contributing more than they can 
realize. 

And we need more! The segregated class—the educator’s attempt 
to have us teach to three distinct types, the slow learners, the normal, 
and the brilliant, in the way in which each should be taught—means 
that the number of tools needed is practically tripled. 

I believe the high-school beginners’ book should be a beginners’ 
book, not a grammar; that the day is past for giving disconnected 
vocabulary. We must meet médico, oficina, enfermo, et cetera, in the 
same lesson. I believe it is archaic to give us cocina, without preparar, 
comida, cocinar, et cetera. 

I believe all vocabulary should be introduced in connected “story” 
form, and not in numbered sentences; that numbered exercises 
should abound for grammatical points, but not for the presentation 
of new vocabulary. 
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I believe we should no longer head a chapter “El Articulo.” What 
a doleful invitation to study! Cannot the article be learned as well 
in a lesson entitled “Carmen” or “El Jardin”? 

I believe that books should be written as for teachers who know 
the language, and should therefore contain more exercises and fewer 
explanations. We expect, in secondary schools, to give the students 
those explanations anyway. Furnish the inexperienced teacher, un- 
comfortably struggling with something he has not chosen nor is pre- 
pared to teach, a key, if necessary, but devote more of the text to 
exercises, exercises, exercises ! 

I believe that books for school use should give more attention to 
the ordinary school recitation, and not give lessons of unequal length 
—here a five-word vocabulary, there, twenty. 

I believe all approaches should be direct! That we should not 
encumber ourselves with inherited and valueless classification and 
terminology ; that we should in books designed for the secondary 
schools, for example, boldly disregard the adjective clause and ad- 
verbial clause distinction in teaching the subjunctive. If all adver- 
bial clauses could be grouped as having, or not having, the subjunc- 
tive, then it would have the significance it now lacks. Let us pro- 
ceed directly to the relative clause, conditional sentence, etc., and 
analyze which of these do and which do not have a subjunctive. 
One intermediary step has been eliminated. High-school boys and 
girls of 1928 are not essentially “adjective-” or “adverb”-minded. 

Who can defend the classification in verb tables of all simple 
tenses, and then all compound? What we need is the indicative and 
then the subjunctive. How we pedagogues have loved to pile up 
obstacles for ourselves and retain old formulas! 

I believe that our beginning books for secondary schools should 
be idiomatic in the sense that the Spanish is castizo, but at the same 
time should avoid complicated idiom, and give the simplest vocabu- 
lary and construction which will be unanimously accepted by Span- 
ish-speaking people as correct. 

But books are not the only tools. We can “say it with maps.” 
Though it was my privilege to have an intelligent School Board 
place on the walls of my classroom the whole Hispanic world, yet 
one of the most interesting and looked-at maps is merely a telegraph 
company’s advertisement, obtained without cost. 

And pictures! I want at this very time to secure a complete set 
of small prints of all the most famous Spanish paintings. Where? 
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Music! How grateful we are to those two women who have given 
us volumes of Spanish folk songs, and Porto Rican music. And still 
we could use more—the national hymns, some school songs, some 
popular songs of all the Latin-American republics. 

How we fairly “grab” at dialogues and comedies for class or 
club dramatics ! 

How many good movies with Spanish titles are accessible to us 
at a low rate? 

I believe, therefore, that we should be exceedingly thankful for 
the excellent tools we already have, but that the need for more is 
still very great. 


THE CLASS 


I believe that no method can be prescribed for all pupils, hours, 
localities, conditions, and that any apotheosis of a single method is 
therefore futile. 

I believe that example is ever more desirable than rule; that the 
rule should be given quickly, not discussed, when the time can better 
be spent on illustration and practice. I believe no explanation of the 
gusta construction equals the mentioning by every student of some- 
thing he likes or dislikes in the school. 

I believe that in this great age, when the volume of knowledge is 
so tremendous, our aim should be to reduce learning to the simplest 
terms, and give our students training by requiring the accurate use 
of more knowledge, rather than the slower and more laborious acqui- 
sition of less. 

Hence I believe in general in avoiding grammatical nomenclature 
when not essential: “if clause” for “protasis.” I believe that a better 
knowledge of English grammar will always be a by-product of 
foreign language study. I do not believe it is one of our primary 
aims. I believe in Spanish for Spanish’ sake. 

I believe in the exclusive use of Spanish when the situation helps 
to explain. Praise of a student, a reprimand, class directions, can 
be understood quite in the same way that a taxi driver’s insistence 
upon more pay can be understood in a foreign country. I believe that 
grammatical explanations should be at the discretion of the teacher 
—Spanish or English, according to the complexity of the point in- 
volved, the time, the students’ ability, and so on. 

I believe that original expression in Spanish should be encour- 
aged from the very first day. In fact, it is in the first few lessons, 
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before forms and grammatical points pile up, that the student can 
most easily be led to use vocabulary in expressing his own ideas. 
Even so simple a topic as Los Alumnos may furnish a theme. 

I believe it is when a student has used a word in the expression 
of his own idea that it is really his. The possibilities of this type of 
work among the best pupils are astounding, and if they are made to 
realize that it must practically all be with their own vocabulary, there 
will be only very occasionally a “gC émo se dice?” this or that, which, 
of course, if frequent, would waste time and defeat the purpose of 
the exercise. 


THE CHALLENGE 


I believe that the greatest hope of modern education is the demand 
of each subject that it defend its place in the curriculum ; that things 
can no longer be taught simply because they have always been taught. 
I believe that the opposition or indifference to Spanish, where it 
exists, is the greatest challenge to better teaching, better defining of 
our own purposes, and the strengthening of our own faith. 

I believe we should know something of the whole family of 
languages, and never forget the charm in other language study. If 
time permitted, I think a language teacher ought to take up the ele- 
ments of some new foreign language every few years, just for com- 
parison’s sake, and to have the experience of being a learner and 
beginner again in an unknown tongue. 

However, I do not believe we need, after the fashion of syco- 
phants, to seek to exalt those in high positions who are obviously 
unfair to Spanish. 

I believe that what rivalry exists between language teachers is a 
good omen. It is the very proof of the value of all language study. 
It shows the love and loyalty to a people and their language which 
grow out of intimate study. I do not believe that it is a bread-and- 
butter selfishness. 

I believe in honest, dignified publicity, and that the greatest of 
all advertisements is the satisfied client; therefore, that every stu- 
dent to whom we give a thorough foundation, and in whom we 
create an interest in the Hispanic tongue and life, is our best spokes- 
man. 
I believe if we give patient consideration to our mediocre and 
dull students, that we have every right to set ourselves deliberately 
to give our best of inspiration, of teaching, of enthusiasm to the 
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brightest pupils---those who will be leaders. We cannot talk people 
into believing there is beauty or greatness in Spanish literature, but 
we can show these pupils. 

This is an interpretation in verse of the sea description in José, 


written by a fifth-semester student and published in the high-school 
monthly. 


THE CHARGE OF THE SEA 


Over a carpet of gold 

The breakers endlessly rolled 
With a grumbling, rumbling roar. 
Courageous and dauntlessly bold, 
With plumed crests frothy and hoar 
Like valiant warriors of old, 
They stormed the innocent shore. 
With aspect muddy and cold, 
Following corps upon corps 

In legions of numbers untold, 
Like soldiers marching to war, 
The breakers endlessly rolled 
Over a carpet of gold. 


En fin, I believe that if Spanish deserves to live, it will weather 
all the winds of criticism and indifference and will continue to have 
a dignified place in the curricula, not alone of the Southwest, but all 
over this great country of ours. 

“Onward in faith.” 

Mary WELD Coates 
Associate Editor 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The situation of Detroit, where the Twelfth Annual Meeting will be 
held on December 26 and 27, makes it easy for our members from the 
central states to attend. Moreover, those going to the Modern Language 
Association meeting at Toronto can easily stop over at Detroit. The 
Southern Michigan Chapter is prepared to welcome a large attendance. 
President Espinosa announces that the program of the meeting will be 
printed in Hispania in December. Addresses have been promised by 
Professors Hills, Wagner, Warshaw, and Osma, and Miss Bushee. The 
headquarters of the Association will be the Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 

According to the amendment to the constitution adopted last year, the 
ballot for officers will be found in this number. When sending it in, fill 
out the slip concerning reservations for luncheon, dinner-dance, and hotel 
accommodations. This will confer a service on the committee of arrange- 
ments. 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS—AMENDED LIST 


J. D. Frrz-Geratp, University of Illinois, Chairman 

C. P. Wacner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Miss Caro.tine B. BourLanp, Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts 

J. Moreno-Laca.e, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 

CLARENCE E. PARMENTER, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Homero Seris, Centro de studios Histéricos, Almagro 26, Madrid, Spain 

Miss Grace Eaps Datton, Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 

Georce W. H. Surevp, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, California 

RupotpeH ScHEVILL, University of California, Berkeley, California 

Mrs. Bette E. Bicxrorp, High School, Oakland, California 


ILLNESS OF ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


On account of the illness of Professors Sturgis and Anibal, the de- 
partments of “Chapter News” and “Literary Journals” have necessarily 
been omitted this month. Hispania extends to both our colleagues its 
heartfelt good wishes for a speedy recovery. 


MEXICAN PUBLICATIONS 


A mimeographed list of new publications appearing in Mexico is now 
issued monthly by the national library. It may be obtained by writing to 
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Srta. Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, Jefe de la Seccién de Bibliografia, 
Departmento de Bibliotecas, Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Mexico, 
D.F. 


BENEFIT FOR DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH STUDIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 


“An Evening in Spain” was planned by the Washington Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish as a benefit for the 
department of Spanish studies of the University of Puerto Rico. This 
institution, and especially the department of Spanish studies, has done 
important work in promoting a knowledge of Spanish and Spanish cul- 
ture, especially among teachers, and the Association members are finding 
hearty co-operation in their plans for aiding this department to repair 
some of the great damage done to their institution by the recent hurricane. 

The benefit took place in the Wardman Park Theater Thursday eve- 
ning, October 25. Nearly all the Latin-American diplomats cordially 
agreed to serve as patrons, and the many talented amateurs of the 
Spanish-American circles co-operated enthusiastically to make an interest- 
ing program. 


BONUS TO NEW MEMBER 


If there is a new teacher of Spanish in your school, try to induce her 
to join the Association. As the dues run with the calendar year, a special 
bonus of the December number will be given to any new member who 
joins before the annual meeting. Thus a new member receives SEVEN 
numbers of Hispania for the modest price of $2.00, annual dues. 














OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 


A NEW ENTENTE CORDIALE! 


The son of Primo de Rivera has arrived in this country to interest 
American tourists in the attractions of his native land. So now we 
know one reason for the trans-Atlantic race. The American yachtsmen, 
lured by the rugged fascination of an ocean race, were to be trail blazers. 
They would discover Spain for America four centuries after Columbus 
had discovered America for Spain, they would tell their friends, and 
the mountainous kingdom would be on everybody’s lips. 

I make these remarks in no spirit of disrespect to Senor Miguel 
Primo de Rivera, or to his captivating country. Most of us who took 
part in the Spanish ocean race never figured out exactly what it was 
all about. The question was left in abeyance until we bucked into hard 
easterly winds and began to take the water over solid. After six days 
of that, when salt-water boils were having their effect on the mildest 
dispositions, various solutions were offered by members of our crew. 
The gale was followed by days of calm in which we became familiar with 
the capes and coves of Spain’s north coast. And not until then did we 
get near to the truth of the matter. 

Spain was magnificent—a fine country to explore by boat or motor 
car. There were hillsides penetratingly green after the blue of the 
ocean, monasteries of yellow or white adobe bulking from the jagged 
horizon, clouds of smoke floating skyward from charcoal ovens. Similar 
clouds of smoke must have puffed up from signal fires when the English 
harried the coast centuries ago—and for all the modern eye could tell to 
the contrary the panorama had been changeless in the intervening years. 
Yes, a fine country, Spain. Unspoiled by tourists. A pity we globe-trotting 
Americans didn’t include it in our itinerary—and spoil it. 

American tourists will undoubtedly take up Spain in a serious way 
and in another decade there will be curio shops on every mountain eyry. 
But no one will ever discover the country as leisurely and delightfully 
as the yachting trail blazers discovered it. Having drunk in the land- 
scape we turned our attention to the fishermen, who bashfully looked us 
over. We admired their seaworthy boats, brilliant hued. The first was 
named the Ku-Klux-Klan, and was powered with a Ford Model T Motor. 
Others were less inappropriately propelled by old-fashioned steam engines, 
or by eye-bewitching lateen sails, and were named after the more sea- 
going of the Roman saints. Their crews gave us fish without thought 


1 Reprint from New York Herald-Tribune. Mr. Loomis was navigator of 
the schooner “Pinta” in the recent trans-Atlantic race to Spain. 
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of recompense, and, not understanding the sportsman’s code, offered 
to tow us to Santander. Language was a barrier, but the word regatta 
sufficed to explain our refusal of a tow, while packages of cigarettes 
made the fishermen even happier to supply our larder. 

These interchanges lasted while the calm endured, and who knows 
what friendly repercussions will result from them as the years go by? 
The story will spread from beach to beach of the tiny yachts manned 
ty bearded, semi-nude sailors who had raced all the way from distant 
America. As the tale expands with frequent reiteration the yachts will 
shrink until finally all fisherfolk will believe that all Americans think 
nothing of crossing the Atlantic in cockleshells too small for clothes or 
razors. As for ourselves, we have jettisoned the notion that all Spaniards 
are bloodthirsty pirates who would sooner knife a man than offer him 
a mess of sardines. We think of the peasantry as the most cordial and 
generous in all of Europe. 

Our later reception by royalty and nobility still more firmly cemented 
our regard for Spain. King Alfonso greeted most of the yachts in 
person, and try as we would we couldn’t fit his boyish spontaneity into 
our previous picture of the cold hauteur of royalty. Rivera, that counter- 
part of Mussolini, that iron-heeled despot who had captured the govern- 
ment by a coup d’état, proved to be a genial gentleman who spoke no 
English but smiled in every language. His daughters accompanied us 
on our bus rides into the country, and they and the King’s daughters 
danced charmingly with those of our number who felt intrepid enough 
to introduce themselves and put the question. Shaking the royal hand 
was not so much a stunt to be boasted of in home circles as the act of 
courtesy due any cordial host. 

All in all we were delighted with the country and its people. If there 
were any trying moments in the course of the reception at Santander 
they immediately followed the official speeches of welcome, when com- 
pliments had been piled upon us and we wondered, shuddering, if there 
were an American present who could reply in kind. Fortunately he 
was there—William B. Bell, owner of the “Elena” and winner of the 
King’s Cup. With simplicity and sincerity he spoke of the marvelous 
regeneration of Spain’s industry and of the debt America owes the Latin 
country for its art and architecture. Applause followed his impromptu 
eloquence, and thereafter the Spaniards appeared to think of us not 
only as hardened mariners, but as unusually tactful and appreciative 
guests. 


A.rrep F. Loomis 
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PRESIDENT GIVES SPANISH KING GREETING OF THE 
UNITED STATES OVER TELEPHONE 


President Coolidge recently telephoned to King Alphonso of Spain 
his gratification at the completion of an “invisible link” of friendship 
between America and Spain—a transatlantic radiophone service. 

Speaking into a telephone transmitter at the United States Chamber 
of Commerce Building, the President chatted easily with the Spanish 
monarch over a notable wire-and-wireless circuit 6,500 miles long, 
inaugurating regular commercial telephone service between the two 
countries. 

Enabled thus to exchange heart-to-heart talks, President Coolidge told 
the King dangers of international misunderstandings are lessened im- 
measurably and the cause of world peace is promoted. 

“Your Majesty,” the President began, “it gives me great pleasure 
to greet you in the name of the people of the United States.” 

King Alphonso returned the compliment in good English and expressed 
his own delight at the linking of his country with America by direct 
telephonic communication. 

“T welcome this added link, no less strong because it is invisible, be- 
tween Spain and the United States,” President Coolidge continued. “I 
believe it to be true that when two men can talk together the danger of 
any serious disagreement is immeasurably lessened, and that what is true 
of individuals is true of nations. 

“The international telephone, therefore, which carries the warmth 
and the friendliness of the human voice, will always correct what might 
be misinterpreted in the written word. 

“Whatever brings our two countries closer is of value to us and to 
the world. This Western Hemisphere, discovered by the wonderful 
navigators of Spain, has always owed much to your country. The lan- 
guage of Spain is the language of a great part of the Americas. The 
fine traditions of Spain are the basis of the culture of a large part of 
the Americas, and our friendship with the great nations to the south 
draws us closer to their mother country. 

“With your country and with theirs, the United States stands for the 
promotion of world understanding and peace. I was therefore particularly 
pleased that Spain so promptly and generously adhered to the general 
pact for the renunciation of war. It was what I expected on the part 
of your great and peace-loving nation. 

“I am especially glad thus orally to greet Your Majesty, because I 
know the position of great personal responsibility you hold in directing 
the policies and progress of your country. I wish for Your Majesty a 
long and happy life, and for your country all the prosperity and happiness 
which come from wise and benevolent leadership in all those things 
which make life richer and finer.” 
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The King replied to Mr. Coolidge as follows: 

“I heartily reciprocate in my own name, and in that of Spain, the 
greeting of Your Excellency. 

“Mr. President, I thank you for the cordial words in which you do 
Spain the honor and justice to recognize her outstanding services to the 
Americas, and I agree that we ought to expect from this new means of 
communication ever closer relations, because of the intimate and more 
perfect understanding between the two peoples. 

“IT reiterate to Your Excellency, with my salutations, the testimony 
of my most sincere appreciation, and extend best wishes for the peace 
and prosperity of the United States.” 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and the Marquis de Urquijo, president of the National 
Telephone Company of Spain, also exchanged felicitations. 

Gifford said that, although he has been in the telephone business all 
of his life, he could not but thrill at the opportunity to talk over the 
lines of four countries, through the air over the ocean, under the sea 
by cable, and over the Pyrenees, and “to get from you in a fifth of a 
second a message from the country whence Columbus started upon his 
momentous journey.” 

“Faith in science,” he told the Marquis, “led to the discovery of this 
continent, and as his spiritual successors we firmly believe that science is 
and will continue to develop it to the increasing comfort, effectiveness, 
and happiness of man. And it is a pleasure for us to work in co-operation 
with those engaged elsewhere in advancing the telephone art. My col- 
leagues and I extend to you our congratulations for the success of the 
National Telephone Company of Spain.” 

The Marquis said: “Thanks to the co-operation of the French Post 
Office, through whose territory we pass, and the co-operation and facilities 
of the British General Post Office, with its Rugby radio service, it has 
been possible for His Majesty the King to greet the President of the 
United States. It is also my privilege to greet you, Mr. Gifford, as 
president of the great American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
whose great achievements have been a constant inspiration in the de- 
velopment of our Spanish telephone company, over which I have the 
honor to preside. May I extend to you and your colleagues my most 
cordial salutations.” 

The conversations at this end were carried on in the presence of a 
small group of officials and newspaper correspondents permitted to listen 
in on the whole exchange. The Spanish King and officials talked from 
the new building of the Spanish telephone company in Madrid. 

The messages went first over the long lines of the American company 
to Rocky Point, Long Island, New York; then to Cupar, Scotland, by 
the Transatlantic Radio Telephone Service; then over 1,154 miles of 
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direct wire circuit, including land lines of the British General Post 
Office, a submarine cable to Boulogne, France, land lines of the French 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs to the Spanish border, and finally to 
the lines of the National Telephone Company of Spain. The return 
was through London and thence to Rugby, where it was broadcast by 
radio to the receiving station of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, at Houlton, Maine. Open wire and cable completed the circuit 
back. 

In making the long circuit over the ocean the electric impulses were 
amplified many hundreds of times. Officials of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company contrasted the two months consumed by Colum- 
bus in carrying the news of his discoveries back to Europe with the 
one-fifth of a second required to converse today. 

Sefior Don Mariano de Amoedo y Galarmendi, Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Spanish Embassy, spoke to Sefior Primo de Rivera, Prime Minister 
of Spain. President Coolidge apparently does not understand Spanish, 
so he hung up his receiver during this conversation. The Spaniards 
were followed by Acting Secretary of State Reuben Clark, who con- 
versed with Ambassador Hammond. 

Among officials listening in around the large table in the Chamber of 
Commerce Board rooms were representatives of the State Department, 
the Spanish Embassy, and the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
Alexander P. Moore, Ambassador to Peru. 

The conversation across the seas was carried on without a hitch and 
the voices of the far-away dignitaries sounded clear and distinct in the 
receivers. The President, sitting at the head of the room, used an 
ordinary desk telephone. A spotlight was concentrated upon him so that 
movie cameras could record the event. 


—Washington Star 


MUSICAL LIFE OF SPAIN 


Writing in a recent issue of El Debate of Madrid, Joaquin Turina, 
the Spanish musician and composer, has given the following sketch of 
the musical life of his native land: 

“The flourishing state of Spanish music in the sixteenth century, a 
glorious period made brilliant by the poliphonists, at whose head marched 
the noted Victoria, was followed by a lengthy period of decadence, ac- 
centuated in the last century by the invasion of Italian operas and 
singers, who were welcomed with enthusiasm by the higher social classes. 

“The people, nevertheless, knew how to guard faithfully the musical 
treasures of the race and, showing marked hostility to the Italian opera, 
continued to sing, accompanying itself on the guitar, its favorite instru- 
ment, the songs it had inherited from its forefathers. 

“The theater did a great deal toward closing the gap between the 
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parties, and there was created a popular type of piece, the tonadilla, 
consisting, like comic opera, in spoken scenes, alternating with songs. 
The tonadillas were short, but they bore within themselves the germ of 
a new art based on popular songs. Therefore we may consider the 
tonadilla as the starting-point of present-day Spanish music. It is certain 
that the tonadilla went through a period of evolution and gave rise to 
the zarzuela, a theater type of more extension and importance, later 
infected by the invading Italianism; but this type, in losing its genuinely 
popular character, confused the musical atmosphere of that day and 
considerably retarded the formation of a purely Spanish school. 

“Felipe Pedrell, the Catalonian musicographer and composer, was the 
first to emphasize the value of the popular song as the concrete base 
for a national type of music. His creative ability was not distinguished. 
Another very gifted artist, Isaac Albeniz, put theories of Pedrell into 
practice in a brilliant series of works demonstrating the manner in 
which our melodies and formulas may be developed. Pedrell and Albeniz, 
therefore, may be considered to have inaugurated the current period of 
Spanish music, and well deserve the reputation of being the founders of 
the nationalist school of today. 

“It is impossible to study the music of today without taking into 
account certain regional variations. 

“Catalonia is, perhaps, the region which has always been most tena- 
cious of popular song. Its composers have cultivated fruitfully its 
folk-music as the base of theatrical and symphonic works. Among them, 
in addition to the above-mentioned Pedrell and Albeniz, are Enrique 
Granados, author of Goyescas, who so well knew how to revive the 
atmosphere of the chisperos and mayas of the Goya epoch; Nicolau, 
for whom the Catalonians have deep respect ; Lamote de Grignon, a band 
director as well as composer; Morera, the happy author of sardanas, 
typical Ampurdan dances; Garreta, a composer who came to an untimely 
end in the fullness of youth; Mompou, one of the leaders; Zamacois, who 
alternates his productions with interesting pedagogical works; and Pa- 
hissa, an interesting and robust personality. 

“In the Levantine region we begin to feel the influence of the Arabic 
formulas and lyrics. One of the most striking figures stands out in this 
quarter. I mean Oscar Espia, the Alicante composer, whose works are 
of a romantic and idealistic spirit and a highly developed technique. In 
a group with Espia are Perez Casas, whose musical output is rather 
limited, because he devotes himself to directing orchestras, and Eduardo 
Lopez Chavarri, a Valencian composer and musicographer of substantial 
culture. 

“Andalusia, one of the most popular regions of Spain, not at all 
resembling the false picture which makes it a strange mixture of bull 
fighters, guitars, and castanets, feels in its music the double influence 
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of the Arabic and gypsy formulas. The indolence and laziness of the 
Andalusian character in looking up data as to the origin of its popular 
songs make it practically impossible today to establish in a definite 
and chronological way the different stages of this double influence. All 
that has been written on this subject is pure fantasy. The flamenco songs 
of an Arabic type appear to have come from Seville and Cordoba, while 
the gitanerias rather reveal their origin in Granada. For the rest, they 
have a tendency to mix and to unify their formulas. The most prominent 
Andalusian composers are Manuel de Falla, whose works are very well 
known; Pedro Garcia Morales, of Huelva; and Angel Barrios, a great 
guitar player and a native of Granada. 

“In the Basque provinces we encounter tendencies opposite to those 
of Adalusia. A composer of talent, Usandizaga, died very young. It 
was a shame, because he had an accurate conception of the theater. 
Today the most typical Basque composer is Jesus Guridi, the group 
being completed by Isasi and Father Jose Antonio. The Basque music 
offers interesting rhythms, almost always pertaining to dances such as 
the zortzico and the aurresku. Furthermore, it presents such special 
modalities as to make apparent at once its independent origin and formulas 
which have no resemblance to those of the other regions of the peninsula. 

“In the center of Spain there are prominent composers, although their 
productions belong to a more international circle. Conrado del Campo 
of Madrid gives a certain Germanic shading to his works, although his 
compositions are always noble and elevated, as are those of Arregui and 
Facundo de la Vifia. On the other hand, Adolfo Salazar seems to incline 
toward the French school. Rogelio del Villar has done some beautiful 
songs of Leon. I also point to a group of composers whose serious labors 
deserve great praise. I refer to Julio Gomez, Maria Rodrigo, Bacarisse, 
and Bautista. Among the young people who have come to the front 
recently are Ernesto Halffter, very advanced in his tendencies, and Manuel 
Palau, a Valencian, more closely linked with the national music. 

“Today the musical life of Spain is very intense, though rather de- 
centralized. Nevertheless, there are two principal centers—Madrid and 
Barcelona. Opera is developing very poorly in Spain. The Liceo of 
Barcelona is the only theater that has good seasons, giving the supremacy 
to the Russian theater and the operas of Wagner. In Madrid the Royal 
Theater continues to be devoted to Italian opera and the cultivation of 
the virtuoso singers, as in the past. The Spanish opera naturally suffers 
from this state of affairs. It almost could be said that it doesn’t exist. 

“On the other hand, symphonic music has magnificent elements for 
its interpretation. In Madrid there are two orchestras devoted to it, 
the Symphony Orchestra, directed by Maestro Arbos, and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, directed by Perez Casas. Recently Maestro Lassalle 
organized a third orchestra that plays in the Palace of Music. 
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“In Barcelona Pablo Casals, the great cellist, directs an orchestra 
bearing his name. 

“But the most original thing in Spanish musical organization is the 
network of societies, devoted to chamber music and to soloists, that covers 
almost the entire peninsula. The most important of these societies are 
the Philharmonics of Madrid, Oviedo, Valencia, and Bilbao; the Sevillan 
Society of Concerts; and the Chamber Music Organization of Barcelona. 
The Association for Musical Culture has its main group in Madrid 
and has more than a score of other groups in as many cities. Chamber 
music organizations and, above all, soloists are constantly visiting these 
units, and the result is a goodly number of concerts. 

“There exists in Spain another phase of music, on a lower level and 
quite independent of the whole concert movement, but very popular 
with the general public. It is the zarzwela. This theater spectacle at the 
beginning of the present century produced very pretty and very Spanish 
works by Chapi, Breton, and Chueca. It suffered from the influence 
of the Viennese operettas shortly after that time, and more recently 
from the negro invasion, with its exotic and unbridled rhythms. In spite 
of all that, the zarzuela is a great favorite with the public, numerous 
enough, which likes this necessarily vulgar type of entertainment. Among 
the most important composers are Amadeo Vivas, Pablo Luna, Moreno 
Torroba, also the author of symphonic works, Jose Serrano, and Ernesto 
Rosillo. 

“In conclusion, getting as close as possible to the people, we shall 
still hear the palpitation of the muse of the race in the sentimental street 
songs or in the typical regional dances. The cobla of Catalonia, with 
its strident tenora, will indicate the rhythmical steps of a sardana. The 
gaita of Galicia will intone the sweetest mufieira. The guitarricos will 
accompany the vibrant jota of Aragon. The rhythmical falseta of the 
Andalusian guitar will serve as the prelude to soleares, at once sad and 
merry. 

“It is the vibration, multiple in appearance, but one at the base, which 
indicates the sentiments of the Spanish soul.” 

—New York Times 























SCHOOL TEXTS 


Elementary Spanish, by Witit1am SamMvueEL HeEnprix, of Ohio State 


University. x + 173 pages. New York: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1928. 


There is an introduction (4 pages) dealing with pronunciation, ac- 
centuation, etc. The body of the book is divided into fifty lessons. Each 
lesson consists of a selection, in Spanish, dealing with Spain and the 
Spanish people, a cuestionario, varied drill exercises of the direct method 
type, and finally a set of questions, in English, designed to develop 
grammar inductively. There is a verb appendix (10 pages) and a brief 
summary of the grammar (9 pages). There are twenty-seven pictures 
and six maps. The vocabulary (Spanish-English) covers 20 pages. 


A Practical Spanish Grammar, by Henri C. Néev and L. F. Kennepy, 
both of Temple University. x +301 pages. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1927. $1.50. 


Pronunciation and accentuation are dealt with in the introduction 
(4 pages). There are twenty-eight lessons. Each lesson contains a 
number of grammatical rules and forms, a vocabulary, a “Version,” 
consisting of Spanish sentences illustrating the topic under discussion, 
and various “fluency drills.” These fluency drills consist of sentences 
in English to be translated into Spanish. There is an appendix of 
irregular verbs (6 pages); also two general vocabularies—Spanish-Eng- 
lish (30 pages) and English-Spanish (14 pages). An index covers 5 
pages. 


An Intermediate Spanish Grammar and Composition, by Eucene F. 
Parker, of Washington University, St. Louis, and Arturo Torres 
Rioseco, of the University of California. viii + 302 pages. Boston: 
Ginn & Company, 1928. $1.32. 


There are twenty-nine chapters, each consisting of rules, examples, 
explanations, fill-in exercises, and a Spanish prose passage upon which 
are based exercises of translation from English into Spanish. After 
every five chapters is a review, consisting of questions and exercises. 
There is an appendix (24 pages) dealing with verbs, numerals, articles 
with place names, and adjectives with ser and estar. There are two 
vocabularies, Spanish-English (24 pages) and English-Spanish (22 
pages), and an index (4 pages). 


Introducci6n a la Historia de la América Latina, by Ernest JAMES 
HA. and Francisco Acuiiera, both of Yale University. vii + 172 
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pages (76 text, 38 notes and exercises, 58 vocabulary). New York: 
The Century Company, 1928. $1.25. 


The text consists of four chapters: I. La América Indigena. II. 
Descubrimiento y Conquista. III. La Colonia. IV. Conclusién. There 
are ten groups of notes and exercises based upon a corresponding division 
of the text. The notes are intended to assist the student to translate the 
difficult passages. The exercises consist of a questionnaire and a short 
translation from English into Spanish. The illustrations consist of five 
pictures and a map of North and South America. 


Juanita la Larga, por Juan Vater, edited by Rutn Lansine, of 
Simmons College, Boston. xi + 256 pages (159 text, 18 notes, 20 
exercises, 69 vocabulary). 


There is a biographical introduction, in English (5 pages). Pre- 
fixing the text is a reproduction of the authorization of the edition, 
signed by Carmen Valera. The notes furnish assistance in linguistic 
difficulties as well as varied information. The exercises are divided into 
twenty groups, based upon portions of the text, each group containing 
a cuestionario and either a translation exercise, English to Spanish, 
or an exercise in free composition. The frontispiece is a reproduction 
of a portrait of the author. 


Old Spain, by Azorin, edited by Grorce Barr FuNpDENBERG, of Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. xix + 116 pages (83 text, 
6 notes, 8 exercises, 19 vocabulary). New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1928. 80 cents. 


This work is a comedy in three acts, in prose. There is a literary 
introduction (10 pages), in English. There are ten groups of exercises, 
each group consisting of a cuestionario and a set of sentences for transla- 
tion from English into Spanish. The eleventh exercise is a list of six 
subjects for free composition, drawn from the text. 


La Rana Viajera, articulos humoristicos, por JuL1o CamBa, edited by 
Feperico pe Onis, of Salamanca and Columbia Universities. xviii + 
258 pages (156 text, 27 notes, 75 vocabulary). New York: D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1928. 


There is a biographical introduction, in Spanish, by Professor de Onis 
(12 pages). The text consists of excerpts from the published works of 
Julio Camba. They record the reactions of a humorist toward the 
peoples and places abroad that he visited. The notes contain considerable 
literary information as well as assistance in matters of linguistic diffi- 
culty. The book is illustrated by a photograph of the author and about 
a dozen drawings by Usabal. 
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A Brief Anthology of Mexican Verse, by S. L. M1LLarp RosENBERG and 
Ernest H. Temp tin, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
xxviii + 193 pages. Stanford Spanish Series, Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
General Editor. Stanford University Press, 1928. 

The introduction contains a brief survey of Mexican poetry, a bib- 
liography of the topic, and a few remarks on versification. There are 
notes explanatory of historical, local, and literary allusions and a vocabu- 
lary. The extracts are taken from thirty-six poets, ranging chronologically 
from Francisco de Terrazas and Sor Juana to Torres Bodet and Rafael 
Lépez. 

A Brief Anthology of Mexican Prose, by S. L. MiLLarp RosENBERG and 
Ernest H. Temp in, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
xxxv + 210 pages. Stanford Spanish Series. Stanford University 
Press, 1928. 

This book is a companion volume to the Anthology of Mexican Verse. 
The introduction and bibliography cover the general field of Mexican 
literature. There is a vocabulary. The notes explain chiefly historical and 
literary allusions, with an occasional comment on a difficult grammatical 


construction. The eighty-nine pages of text are taken from twenty-two 
authors. 


Cervantes, Selections from His Works, by Rupotpn ScHevILt, of the 
University of California. xxii + 203 pages. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1928. 

There is an introduction, and a bibliography, notes, and a vocabulary. 
These selections give a broad view of the literary activity of Cervantes, 
since they include a few pages at least from other works than the Quijote. 
From the Galatea, there are eight pages; from the Novelas ejemplares, 
forty-three; from Don Quijote, fifty-eight; from Persiles y Segismunda, 
ten; from the Trato de Argel, five; from the Cerco de Numancia, nine; 
and from the poems, three sonnets and the ballad “La morada de los 
celos.” In these selections Professor Schevill has included many passages 
that have a biographical value, for the purpose of giving a picture of the 
man as well as the literary artist. 


Spanish Tales and Fables, with direct-method exercises and annotations 
by Cartos CasTILLo, University of Chicago, and Jane C. Watson, 
Evanston Township High School. 214 pages. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1898. 

There is a vocabulary. Each text is from two to four pages long and 
is followed by a Cuestionario, an Ejercicio gramatical, and a Tema. 


Los Abencerrajes. Two old Spanish stories adapted for intermediate 
classes, edited with notes, direct-method exercises, and vocabulary by 
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J. P. Wicxersnam Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania. 135 


pages (text 65). Macmillan Hispanic Series. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. 


The first story is adapted from La historia de Abindarréez y la her- 
mosa Jarifa and the second from the Guerras civiles de Granada by 
Ginés Pérez de Hita. There are four half-tones showing parts of the 
Alhambra. 


La Vida de un Picaro, by Juan CaNo, University of Toronto, edited 
with notes, direct-method exercises, and vocabulary by Juan Cano. 
153 pages (text 71). Macmillan Hispanic Series. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. 

The first three chapters are an adaptation of the Lazarillo de Tormes; 
the fourth chapter is original but introduces the episode of the hermit 
from Luna’s Lazarillo. Quevedo’s Buscén is drawn upon for the fifth 
chapter. Other chapters are original but use suggestions from various 
picaresque novels including Gil Blas. The book is illustrated by drawings. 


Cuentos humoristicos espafioles, by Juan Cano, edited with notes, 
direct-method exercises, and vocabulary by Emirtio Goce1o, both of 
the University of Toronto. 146 pages (text 69). Macmillan Hispanic 
Series. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 


“This collection of humorous stories (26 in number) has been pre- 
pared by Don Juan Cano and consists of Spanish humorous stories and 
anecdotes of a popular nature, which he has elaborated.” There are four 
illustrations in the style, of old wood cuts. 


Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Rubén Dario, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by Grorce W. Umpurey and Car.os 
Garcia Prana, of the University of Washington. 274 pages (text 117, 
introduction on the poet, versification, and bibliography 56). Macmil- 
lan Hispanic Series. Macmillan, New York, 1928. 

“No other poet has exerted such a deep and far-reaching influence 
upon the recent literature of Spanish America and Spain, an influence 
that is often compared, with respect to its importance in the history of 
Spanish literature, to that of Boscanand Garcilaso in the sixteenth cen- 
Sa We have striven to present the man and the poet as com- 
pletely as the limitations of a textbook will permit... . . Our purpose 
has been to make available some of his best prose and poetry for students 
whose knowledge of Spanish is still imperfect.” 





Micwaet S. DonLan 


DorcuesterR Hic ScHoot For Boys 
DorRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Por los Senderos del Mundo creyente (286 paginas) y Centauros del 


Pirineo (275 paginas), por Fétrx UraBayeNn. Madrid: Espasa Calpe, 
1928. 


Félix Urabayen, el autor de Toledo la Despojada y El Barrio Maldito, 
acaba de publicar casi al mismo tiempo dos nuevas obras, Por los Senderos 
del Mundo creyente y Centauros del Pirineo. El primero de estos libros 
esta formado por una coleccién de las ya famosas Estampas Toledanas, 
que poco a poco han ido apareciendo en El Sol de Madrid, y cuya lectura 
nos fué revelando nuevos aspectos de nuestra maravillosa ciudad—fuente 
inagotable de memorias, de belleza, de sugestiones y de misterios—asi 
como de sus gentes, en el pasado y en el dia de hoy. Centauros del 
Pirineo es una novela de trama muy sencilla en que su autor, un vasco- 
navarro enamorado de Castilla, nos lleva imaginativamente a sus 
montafias del Pirineo y nos presenta a una sociedad pintoresca en la que 
abunda, dominando a todos los demas, el tipo del viejo contrabandista, 
desaparecido ya, si hemos de creer al autor de esta novela. Mas bien que 
una novela en el sentido que a tal palabra pudieran darle los criticos 
de hace treinta o cuarenta afios, Centauros del Pirineo es un desfile de 
caracteres bien vistos y trazados con maestria en un fondo que el autor, 
habil como pocos de nuestros autores de hoy en el arte de sentir y 
animar el paisaje, nos hace rever, mas viva e intensamente que nunca 
hasta entonces, si ya los conociamos, o imaginar con precisién, si nos 
cupiera la mala suerte de no haber hollado nunca los caminos serpen- 
teantes que enlazan, como en juego caprichoso, las cumbres y los valles 
pirenaicos. Seguimos con interés los pasos, presenciamos las hazafias 
y nos duelen las tragedias—perdénennos o que no nos perdonen las 
personas serias y graves para quienes la letra del cédigo es siempre la 
verdad suprema y la suprema moralidad—de estos héroes oscuros, tan 
enérgicos y humanos. Estos dos libros resumen, confirmandola de nuevo, 
la compleja personalidad de Félix Urabayen, castellano de corazén y 
navarro de nacimiento y de corazén también. 

Urabayen, en los capitulos iniciales del primero de los dos libros 
citados nos hace recorrer paso a paso la catedral toledana, mostrandonos 
a cada instante nuevos puntos de vista y nuevos secretos de una de las 
dos cumbres de Toledo, como el autor dice: “Tanto material como 
simbélicamente, lo mismo ayer que hoy, las dos cumbres toledanas han 
sido la Catedral y el Alcazar. Pero la mole guerrera sélo aspiraba a 
triunfar en lo humano, y quiza por eso la encaramé retadora en la mas 
alta planicie el monarca Carlos V, 0, mejor dicho, su arquitecto Cova- 
rrubias; mientras que la Catedral no se satisfacia con el menu terrestre, 
sino que anhelaba el mana celestial. Para esto era indispensable buscar 
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la entrafia de la ciudad. Sabido es que Anteo necesitaba hundir mas 
sus pies en el barro cuanto mas alto pretendia subir ..” Y a la vez 
que en compafiia de Félix Urabayen vamos de un lado para otro, 
deslizandonos tacitamente y con los ojos del alma muy abiertos, creemos 
ver alzarse frente a nosotros las sombras de muertos ilustres que alli 
reposan: los arzobispos Sancho de Rojas, Luis Fernandez Portocarrero, 
Baltasar Moscoso y Sandoval, Pedro Mendoza, Jiménez de la Rada, 
Gil de Albornoz... Y mientras recordamos sus vidas, nuestra mirada 
flota un instante en la semiluz que envuelve el templo, para ser atraida 
y dominada al punto por el encanto de de creaciones del ingenio humano, 
que se nos presentan en sucesién inacabable, materializadas en marmol, 
en hierro, en cristal, en madera, en lienzos coloreados. Otros capitulos 
de esta obra, como los que llevan los titulos de “Sefiora Dofia Venus,” 
“Sinfonia lirica de los cigarrales,” “La procesién de Bargas,” “La ruta 
del lazarillo,” y dejamos por citar varios, no menos dignos de recordacién, 
nos llevan en peregrinacién espiritual a través de otros lugares de la 
Imperial Toledo y de sus alrededores. 


Epigramas Americanos, por ENrigue Diez CaNnepo. 42 paginas. Ma- 

drid: Espasa Calpe, 1928. 

Algunas veces me he preguntado si en este pais es conocido Enrique 
Diez Canedo, en su doble personalidad de critico y de poeta, como merece. 
Una minoria escogida, entre el profesorado de universidades y escuelas 
norteamericanas, claro es que le conoce. Los que siguen con alguna 
curiosidad el movimiento literario de la Espafia contemporanea, no 
ignoran que Diez Canedo es un poeta exquisito y el critico espafiol, 
posiblemente, de mas sdélida cultura y mejor orientado. Pero nos seguimos 
preguntando si para la mayoria de los maestros de espafiol tiene su 
nombre la significacién de que es digno. Vamos a dedicar hoy, en estas 
notas demasiado rapidas, unas palabras a Enrique Diez Canedo, poeta. 

Los que no hayan leido Versos de las Horas o La Visita del Sol, 
abran esos libros; su lectura ha de proporcionarles unas horas de exqui- 
sito goce intelectual. El autor de estas obras es un poeta clasico, en el 
mejor, como mas justo, sentido de la palabra: amante de la belleza, de la 
claridad, precisién y elegancia en las ideas, en las imagenes y en las 
formas de expresién. El clasicismo de Diez Canedo es fruto de madurez de 
un espiritu fino y cultivado. En las obras de este autor nos hallamos 
muy lejos de la garruleria, de las gesticulaciones, retorcimientos, barro- 
quismos y salidas de tono de muchas gentes que no siempre tienen 
algo que decir. 

Los Epigramas Americanos son oro imperecedero recogido en un 
extenso viaje por el nuevo continente, durante el cual Enrique Diez 
Canedo fué derramando ideas en una serie de conferencias sobre temas 
de literatura y de arte, y, a la par, atesorando imagenes y sensaciones, 
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que después de saboreadas con sibaritismo espiritual, fij6 en poemitas 
muy breves, como el tituda a entender, cristalizaciones admirables de la 
esencia de lo vivido y de lo sofiado por el viajero-poeta en el curso de 
sus peregrinaciones por tierras donde hemos dejado nuestra sangre, 
nuestro idioma y nuestro espiritu. Este librito es muy breve, y sdlo puede 
dar idea de un aspecto—aunque muy significativo, eso si—de la obra 
poética de su autor. No resisto a la tentacién de copiar dos o tres de 
estos epigramas. 


AVENIDA DE PAYSANDU 
(Rio de Janeiro) 


i; Oh, genio del lugar que nos acechas! 
lléguense sin recelo a ti las almas: 

porque, en signo de paz, todas tus flechas 
clavaste en tierra y se han trocado en palmas. 


UN TANGO 


2 De qué sima extrafia sales, 
viento que brisa pareces 

y al pasar los arrabales 

de las almas extremeces? 


EL TALLE DE AMERICA 


Un cinturén de agua cifie tu talle, América. 

Es un broche Balboa, Colén el otro broche. 

Luce a la vez en ambos tu riqueza quimérica. 
Son, de dia, esmeraldas; diamantes, por la noche. 


Mucho nos complaceria—ya se lo dijimos alguna vez—ver pasar por 
universidades de este pais al humanista y poeta espafiol cuyo nombre 
figura al frente de los Epigramas Americanos. 


Antonio Heras 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. xix 

+256 pages. London: Oxford University Press, 1928. 

Those who heard or read Professor de Madariaga’s address at our 
last annual meeting or who read his article “Our Don Quijote” will 
be delighted by the opportunity which this book presents to continue the 
acquaintance. The comparisons which the author makes between the 
national characteristics of these three peoples are illuminating to any 
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student. While Director of the Disarmament Section of the League of 
Nations, he was struck by the importance of the psychological factor 
in international politics. In consequence he delivered some lectures on 
the topic before the Geneva School of International Studies, which are 
the basis of this book. 

The predominant tendency of the Englishman is to do things; he is 
a man of action, and the group reaction toward situations in life is 
that characterized by the term “fair play.” The Frenchman is intellectual, 
a fact that colors his language and his whole life; his group relations 
are determined by le droit, a coldly objective line drawn between indi- 
vidual liberties. The Spaniard is a man of passion whose rule of conduct 
is summarized in the phrase el honor. This consists “in the setting up 
of a subjective law of conduct above all objective laws, whether spon- 
taneous or natural (fair play) or calculated and intellectual (le droit).” 

The author develops these distinctions at considerable length, touching 
innumerable phases of national life’ and individual conduct. A few 
extracts on interesting topics will show the manner of treatment. 


“Individualism.—The individualism of the Spaniard manifests itself 
with singular force in the form of a defensive attitude of individual 
personality against any invasions from the collectivity. Such is probably 
the secret of the instinctive hostility to association which has often been 
observed in the Spaniard. It is merely a feeling of opposition toward 
everything that may tend to regulate his personal liberty in advance. 
This is perhaps also the reason why the Spanish genius is hostile to 
technical work. Association binds men to men; technique binds men to 
things. 

“From the same individualistic root springs undoubtedly the Spanish 
tendency to invert the scale of social service usually accepted, at least 
in theory. Individualism does not necessarily mean egoism, and there- 
fore the self, in the narrowest sense of the word, will not necessarily 
occupy the highest place in the individualist’s scale of social service. The 
self, nevertheless, dominates the scale, for it provides the standard by 
which the places occupied by other social entities are determined, so 
that those which are most intimately linked with the individual are 
nearest the top of the scale: his family first, then his friends, and the 
state last. And even within the state, the town, the province, the region, 
have often a hold on the individual which is inversely proportionate to 
their real importance, but in direct proportion to the intimacy of the 
connection which binds them to him. 

“To the combination of these features of Spanish character in action 
is due the tendency toward social, political, and moral disorder which 
has often been observed in societies of the Spanish race. For it is 
obvious that a race instinctively hostile to association, rebellious to 
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discipline and to technique, and used to inverting the scale of social 
service in favor of such groups as are most closely related to the indi- 
vidual myst find great obstacles in the setting up of some system of 
collective order; while, at the same time, the very fact that these tenden- 
cies operate in the race weakens collective institutions and fosters an 
equalitarian instinct which acts as a powerful check against all hierarchy. 


“The family—While the family is, in England, but one of the many 
forms which the spirit of co-operation takes in the people of action, and, 
in France, a kind of state writ small, in Spain the family is but the 
first collective sphere which the individual meets in his expansion as he 
travels outward from his egocentric self. It is therefore the strongest 
of the group units in Spanish life. This conclusion, to which we were 
led when analyzing the man of passion in action, is confirmed by direct 
observation. In Spain a bad citizen, a mediocre civil servant, even a 
doubtful friend, may often be, in fact generally is, an excellent husband 
and father. While in England the nation is stronger than the family, 
and in France the family is the meeting-ground or line of equilibrium 
between collective and individual tendencies, in Spain the family is 
stronger than the wider forms of the community. .. . 

“By virtue of this solidarity, the family in Spain is often a self-sus- 
tained unit, or nearly so. In other countries, and notably in England, the 
family sheds its surplus individuals right and left—the community, more- 
over, absorbs the loose individuals in national activities, but this is by the 
way. In Spain the family keeps them by it and utilizes them to the 
advantage of the whole. Thus to the spinster, a social type in England, 
there corresponds in Spain the maiden aunt, a family type, without whose 
devotion and help large families would be impossible. 


“Language.—It is a fact of experience that of the three languages here 
considered Spanish is the most tiring for the speaker. French is spoken 
mostly with the teeth and lips; English between the teeth and palate; 
Spanish between the palate and throat. Of the three languages Spanish 
is the one which draws most on the inner man. You may drawl English ; 
you may pronounce French trippingly on tongue; you must speak Spanish 
fully and frankly and fill up with your own life’s breath the ample volume 
of its words. It is therefore a language fit for the people which is itself 
fully whenever it is at all. Its words are not like English monosyllables, 
snapshots of acts; nor like clear French polysyllables, black-and-white 
diagrams of their Latin originals. They are the objects themselves 
four-square, with all their volume, color, and mass. 


“Art.—Now, if it be true that the first instant of art belongs to passion, 
we must expect to find Spain the richest of our three nations in the raw 
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material of art. And this is, in fact, what experience shows. Of the 
three countries, Spain is the only one in which an aesthetic attitude is 
natural, spontaneous, innate, and general. The river of life, flows in 
the Spanish people, carrying with it like rich gold sands these “instants” 
of aesthetic sensibility, which shine here and there in the multitude. 
Hence the exceptional wealth of popular art. The strongly popular 
character of Spanish art is a byword with students of literature and 
music. It becomes evident in such combinations of these two arts as 
the popular song. It may be observed that the popular song confirms all 
we know already about the spontaneity and the individualism of the 
Spanish character, for, like Spanish popular music in general, it is not 
choral but the song of the lone man. One of its most beautiful genres 
is even known as ‘Solitudes’ (Soleares).” 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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